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Say, 


is newscast... 


(but we have others that you can) 


wIicE daily WBT News Editor Jack Knell 

hangs an “on the air” sign outside his 
ofhce door—then reports the news. There’s 
no sponsor’s message, and his words have 
a brass-knuckle informality aimed at a very 
special audience. These are exclusive news- 
casts for the Army—carried over a private 
wire toa U.S. Army Air Base six miles away. 

Knell talks of Iwo Jima... Stettin... 
Tokyo ...and his index finger marks the 
war’s course across small maps under the 
glass top of his desk. At the other end of the 
wire, an orientation class of several hundred 
Air Force men sits attentively, watching 
giant duplicates of Knell maps projected on 
ascreen. The instructor’s long pointer moves 
from one battle area to another, just as 


WBI 


COLUMBIA OWNED. 
| 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


Knell’s finger does in his WBT office. 
(“Nearest thing to televised news I ever 
saw,” enthused one GI.) 

Knell works hard and extra long at this 
voluntary, unpaid assignment. His regular 
broadcasts and speaking dates would keep 
most newscasters on the brink of break- 
down—but extra chores can’t slow up this 
short, dynamic newsman who won the 
Headliner Club’s annual award for the most 
outstanding reportorial job of 1939. 

Despite high reputation as an ace repor- 
ter, Knell still had to prove himself for 
Southern listeners when he came to WBT 
in 1941. Soon his quiet voice, his sincere 
and logical interpretations of world doings 
had attracted a Carolina news audience 
second to none in the 107 primary counties 
served by WBT.* (Just as they attracted the 
invitation of the U.S. Army Air Forces for 
Knell to help in its educational program. ) 

Throughout this big and prosperous 
region of the South, regular WBT news- 
casts with Jack Knell have a sales-bite that’s 
worth talking over with us or Radio Sales. 


* 37.4% of all radio families in this area tune in 
Knell’s newscasts during an average week, says the 
CBS Listener Diary. 


Ham-and-Egg Special 


Announcing the organization of the Ham & Eggs Club. 
It is something thought up by Harold D. Conklin, manager, 


Range Division, Admiral Corp., Chicago. There are only 
a few members now, but within a couple of years it is 
expected that the roster will hold ake 15,000 names. 
This is the idea: 


Admiral, post-war, expects to produce and sell count- 
less electric ranges along with radios, mechanical refriger- 
ators, home freezer units, various appliances, and so on. 
To sell electric ranges, the Admiral management contends, 
one should know them and be enthusiastic about them. 
So the Ham & Eggs Club was born. 


To qualify for membership, to earn a signed and sealed 
certificate, distributors and dealers, and later salesmen, must 
actually cook a meal on an electric range under the eye, 
supervision and direction of a home economist. It is a 
matter of education. 


The kick-off was held recently in Chicago when Ross D. 
Siragusa, president of Admiral, two vice-presidents, five 
regional managers and 12 other executives were put through 
a full day’s drill in electric cookery. Picked men from this 
original class will later supervise similar schools with dis- 
tributors. And with peacetime expansion distributors in 
turn will carry the Club to 8,000 dealers and their salesmen. 


“You can talk all you want to to salesmen,” says Mr. 


They got diplomas cum laude for culinary concoctions deluxe. 


Conklin, ‘You can give them all manner of material to 
read, and lecture until you are black in the face, but nothing 
will give them the ‘feel’ of an electric range like actually 
cooking on it themselves. Most men, deep in their hearts 
have a secret desire to do a spot of cooking now and then, 
When they see how easy it is to cook with electricity, and 
after they have eaten the meal they have cooked—which 
is required for membership— they'll be better salesmen, 


“It is our idea that the know-how in cooking will add 
to the know-how in selling. The enthusiasm with which ou 
first class of Ham & Eggsers took hold has convinced us 
that we have something here.” 


Penthouse Serenade 


The old Plaza Hotel, long a landmark of good living, is 
having its face lifted—from basement to penthouse. At 
the moment we're concerned with telling you what's going 
on 18 floors above the asphalt. The penthouse has a new 
tenant—Gourmet Magazine which celebrated its fourth 
anniversary by moving. 


Stepping carefully around two painters and a pleased. 
looking man who turned out to be the interior decorator, 
we wormed our way into the office of Earle R. MacAusland, 
the publisher. Before he would tell us anything about the 
current state of the magazine itself, he conducted us ona 
triumphant tour of the new layout, which used to be 
occupied, as his private apartment, by a Mr. Black of the 
Plaza staff. It’s panelled within an inch of its crystal 
chandeliers, except for a round hall which has fine sets of 
fake leather books, all curved to fit, and the Great Room 
which will be used for entertaining and has oil paintings 
of birds and fruits set into panels, and boasts an almost 
embarrassing expanse of Central Park out of the windows. 


Just off this room is the dining room, (since Gourmel, 
an epicure’s magazine, will be throwing lots of dinners, 
cocktail parties, luncheons, etc.) opening onto a terrace 
which will support an herb garden as soon as the weather 
breaks. Off the dining room is a series of pantries and 
kitchens, and off those is the only wine cellar 18 floors 
above the ground in New York City. It is entered through a 
safe, and only three people know the combination. 


How Gourmet came into all this splendor in a scant 
four years is a story. When Mr. MacAusland decided that 
there was a place for a deluxe magazine devoted to food, 


there were a lot of unbelievers around who suggested that 
he see a psychiatrist. But Mr. MacAusland is a determined 
man. Most existing publications which dealt with cooking 
approached the subject from what he considered a highly 
practical but somewhat unimaginative point of view. The 
whipping up of three meals a day was something to be 
gotten over as quickly, and as nutritively as possible. 


He got to work on a magazine which would make a dent 
on the American food-consciousness. Probably no publi 
cation ever ran its first issues off the presses under such 
harrowing conditions. On one hand there were the people 
who arranged smug expressions on their faces and waited 
for the holocaust. Then Pearl Harbor exploded—trationing 
cropped up to make things worse. Through it all Gourmeé 
steered her level course, adjusting the compass whereve} 
necessary. Washington felt that Gourmet was doing 4 
much to convince people that there are things good to eal 
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How THE ‘‘COMMON TOUCH” 
In True Story Helps Readers Meet 
Their Own Problems 


® Esther Kimmel shows True Story millions in Victory Home- 
maker lots of grocery substitutes through Lent... Page 99 
* Home from war, this soldier can’t find peace, happiness 
+..a story full of sound, helpful answers to the problem. 


EE REAL ALE I LET EE TTA LIT He: Page 14 
® What about love and marriage for a woman of 30? A 
Pc cicacasughedesaraensareusen Page 24 


1945 


Te C OMMON Toucu 


--- tt makes new millions respond 


What’s the touch that makes the millions, the important Wage 
Earner millions of today, say, ‘‘That’s good. I want it?? 

Read the page from O. Henry up above. He had it. Read any 
current issue of True Story and you’ll recognize it again. 

It’s the common touch— that extraordinary ability to reflect 
honestly, understandingly, simply the basic interests, hungers, 
aspirations of the common man and his family. It is just that 


which gives your message in True Story such responsiveness 
and sales power. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE TRUE STO RY 


THE COMMON MAN, WELL INFORMED, IS THE GREATEST 
FORCE TOWARD BUILDING THE AMERICA WE WANT 
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10x .. QUALITY 


Sales Management’s 
index of SELECTIVE 
markets for INTEN- 
SIVE campaigns. 


11d .. VOLUME 


SM’s index of market 
POTENTIAL—a mea- 
sure of resident buy- 
ing CAPACITY. 
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under the silver salver other than steak, as any of its ow 
urgings. The magazine printed recipes glamorizing such 
old stand-bys as beef stew (Of course they called it , 
ragout de bouef.) and talked diversification. 


But none of this just happened. Gourmet began with , 
plan—a different approach to an old subject. It catered to, 
frankly, a class interest in food. It concentrated on the 
New York City area, because people there are less hide. 
bound about what they eat, and at the same time mor 
demanding. A list was gotten together of 50,000 New 
Yorkers who had spent well with the class grocers, spirits 
shops, and specialty people. These 50,000 were hammered 
at, and a good number of them came through with sub. 
scriptions. Now after four years Gourmet proudly pro. 
claims its 80% renewal, proudest of the fact that more 
specialty food advertising is carried in its pages than in 
any other class magazine. The Doubting Thomases cap 
wipe those leers off their faces—and try to get subscription, 


Bringing Up Father 


Many fathers overseas have never even seen their babies. 
Some got only a glimpse of a blanketed bundle behind 1 
glass panel in the hospital—and then had to report back 
to camp. Or perhaps others were fortunate enough to have 
spent several years with their children before donning a 
uniform. 


It’s tough enough for the average father to win his 
baby’s favor—and to conquer his paternal D.T.’s (diaper 
tremors). But the fellow overseas or thousands of mil 
away can’t help wondering, “How should I act when 
see my baby for the first time?” or “Will Billie remembe 
me when I come home?” 


For these far-away fathers, the Parents Institute has 
published a special pocket-size pony supplement of Parents 
Magazine. It’s a link between them and their homes. From 
it G.I. Fathers learn how to share in family life even while 
absent—how to write letters to children, what fun children 
are, how to act when home on furlough. This “baby 
edition,” containing articles digested from Parents Maga- 
zine helps fathers in uniform keep that feeling of “be- 
longing.” 


Typical topics include: “Your Wife’s a Good Sport,’ 
“How a Baby Learns,” “Make the Most of Your Fur 
lough,” “‘Strategic Problems on the Home Front.” There's 
a G.I. Test for Service Fathers—and in giving introduc- 
tions on scoring, the supplement points out. “It would be 
impossible for you to get 100% of course, for no Father 
is perfect.” 


Weaving its way throughout this special edition is 
humorous “bright saying” feature called “Out of th 
Mouths of Babes.” There are tales like these for example: 


The nurse had come into the kindergarten room to weigh th 
children. She said “Now, boys and girls, if you do not weig 
enough, just what could you do about it?” Dicky promptly 
plied, “You could eat lots.” Robert’s equally correct answer thé 
you could drink lots and lots of milk was drowned out by 
cherub sitting in the front row who loudly proclaimed, “Yo 
could have a baby!” 


“I think we'll bake a butterscotch pie for dinner,” Jane's mothey 
said. “Oh, Goody,” she cried, “I'll get the butter.” She started off, 
but stopped short. “But Mother,” she wailed, “Where will ¥¢ 
get the Scotch?” 


... And here are the statistics: 8,500 Parents Magazine 
readers bought copies of this special edition at 10 cents 
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Good impressions in Letterpress, 
Offset, and Gravure are enhanced 
when Linweave Papers are used. 
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The N. P. A. on Grade Labeling 


THE MUCH-TANGLED SUBJECT of grade labeling 
has been taken for an airing by the National Publishers 
Association in a 98-page book called, ‘Grade Labeling 
and the Consumer.’’ Copies also are being distributed by 
the Association of National Advertisers and the Brand 
Names Research Foundation. It is being sent to congress- 
men, senators, and opinion-molders in many walks of life. 


Such clouds of hot debate have smothered the subject 
that both proponents and opponents of grade labeling 
have often lost sight of the facts and issues. The former 
have implied that with grade labeling the buyer would 
no longer have to “beware”; the opponents have called 
the grade labelers Reds, Subversives, Destroyers of the 
Free Enterprise System. Both groups have exaggerated. 
The N.P.A. book attempts a source book of pertinent 
facts presented in a clear and objective manner. 


Not only is this the longest book yet written on grade 
labeling, but it is the most complete, since for the first 
time in the lengthy controversy the detailed arguments of 
the grade label advocates are given in their own words. 
For the sake of easier reading, a running summary appears 
alongside the detailed arguments. 


The conclusion reached is that while there is some room 
for improvement in our labeling process, the answer is not 
to be found in the A-B-C system, whether voluntary or 
mandatory. The book deals, as the title indicates, with 
grade labeling, rather than on precisely what is the best 
type of label from the point of view of serving the 
consumer. 


What the Consumer Wants 


The consumer wants—and deserves—a guide to easier 
and more reliable buying, and this need is most apparent 
in goods which are hidden behind opaque substances and 
which she must therefore accept on faith. Canned fruits 
and vegetables are the prime example. Most of the labels 
_I she finds today are confusing. The terminology is not 
| | standardized. Existing Federal laws and administrative 
‘ tulings are much more specific on what must not be said 
; § than on what must be said. 


Many women feel that they haven’t real freedom of 
choice in buying things which they cannot examine minutely 
unless they know grades or standards as the grocer knows 
them. His invoices tell him what he is buying (Fancy, 
Choice, Standard, etc.), but few of the labels carry that 
information to the buyer. 


But even if those terms were on the label it is doubtful 
that they would immediately be a truly helpful buying 
guide. Canada, for example, has mandatory grades which 
our exporters must follow. The Dominion does in sub- 
stance what the grade label advocates want here, but up 
there they use Fancy-Choice-Standard-Second instead of 
A-B-C. Perhaps the Canadian women have now been edu- 
cated to understand those terms, but apparently it would 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1945 


take a long time to educate the American housewife. The 
dictionary won't help her at all. Fancy and Choice are 
practically synonymous, while Standard is that by which 
all others are measured—which would seemingly make 
Standard the top choice instead of the third. 


Is “Standard” Tops? 


A couple of years ago SALES MANAGEMENT surveyed 
1,020 urban housewives and found that for every six who 
identified Fancy as being of the highest quality, there were 
four who thought Standard meant tops. They found it 
much easier to understand A-B-C. 


The housewife thinks that she wants two things in a 
label: (a) an easily seen and easily understood summary 
such as she might get from the maker’s name and some 
phrase, word, letter or numeral (she isn’t sure just what), 
and (b) a more detailed description and suggested uses. 


“Grade Labeling and the Consumer” proves conclusively 
that a grade label cannot tell all; that there are factors, 
such as flavor, which cannot be graded. You may like a 
regular Manhattan, your friend an extra-dry Manhattan. 
Both could be grade A. What is* lacking is something 
better than A-B-C which will be made uniform and 
standard either by voluntary industry action (preferable) 
or by law. After all, as certain political groups have dis- 
covered, you can’t beat something with nothing. That’s why 
the proponents of the A-B-C system have had their op- 
ponents on the defensive and, at times, a bit groggy. The 
A-B-C boys know what they want, but the canners and 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SAVED 


FROM INDIVIDUAL INCOMES AFTER TAXES 


Q 


IN BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


1375 


Seurce: U.S. Department of Commerce 


CRAPHIC BY PICKeS,&, 1, 
Here’s the lowdown on the more than one hundred 
billions in saving which have accumulated since the war 
started. The 1945 nest egg will swell the total to around 
$150 billion. See chart on consumer credit on next page. 
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xrocery manufacturers haven’t yet reached a meeting of the 
minds. Until they do come forward with a simple plan, 
one which the housewife believes to be honest and one 
which she readily understands, the bickering and name 
calling will continue. 


There must be a way out. The Labeling Committee of 
the National Canners Association has the consumer’s inter- 
ests at heart when it gives this definition: 


“The adequate label for canned goods states separately in specific 
terms, uniformly used, readily understood by the ordinary per- 
son, and in legible type so arranged as to be easily seen and read, 
every fact about the product which is genuinely useful to the 
consumer and which can be stated.” 


Now that would be something with which to counteract 
the A-B-C advocates. But until such a recommendation is 
accepted and acted upon, the opponents of grade labeling 
will remain in the public eye as just that—opponents of 
something—rather than as proponents of something better. 


It isn't enough to talk (as ‘Grade Labeling and the 
Consumer” does in the concluding chapter) about the 
present system under which consumers are served, under 
free enterprise, by a distributive set-up built, to a vital 
degree, around brands—and that this has made possible 
mass production, decreasing frills and increasing quality, 


and has given this country the highest standard of living 
in history. 


People aren't necessarily simple minded if they say, “I 
believe all of that. But still I don’t see why I can’t have 
labels that use standardized, easily understood terms.” 


The N.P.A. book is an effective text for those who want 
to add to their store of arguments against grade labeling. 
Probably it’s too much to expect that they should come 
up with the answer as to just what constitutes the perfect 
label. But until someone does, the grade label battle isn’t 
over. 


Back-Talk to Waiters 


BUSINESS IS GOOD with most publishers—so good that 
there's a tendency to be rude to advertisers. Especially is 
this true with the new help, who don’t remember how hard 
it used to be to sell circulation and advertising. 


CONSUMER CREDIT DECLINES 
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With the tremendous savings (shown in chart on pre- 
ceding page) and the big decline in credit and install- 
ment sales, people will have the wherewithal after the 
war to buy as never before—but they won't spend if they 
are jobless or uncertain of the economic future ahead. 
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At one of the big outfits they've been having some 
post-war planning conferences, at which they reached the 
reasonable conclusion that business may not always come 
so easy. One reform they put in immediately has to do with 
the exact wording to be used in turning people down, 
especially the orders that come in over the telephone. 


Hereafter they're to say, ‘"No, but thank you very much.” 
This is to supplant the heretofore customary, “For Christ's 
sake, No!!!” 


And at many of New York's swankiest restaurants and 
night clubs business has been hit hard by the ban on con- 
ventions and the curfew. It’s said that now—for the first 
time in several years—many customers and even a few of 
the hardiest proprietors are daring to talk back to the 
waiters. 


Times do change—and the pendulum always swings. 


Allocation—a Blessing 


FROM ONE SUBSCRIBER IN THE DRUG FIELD—and 
another in food products—come almost identical stories 
about the benefits which Government allocations have 
brought to their businesses. 


The sales manager of the drug firm says that all of his 
company’s 20 products are under allocation and that “allo- 
cation has been the best thing in the world that could 
have happened to us. Allocation has enabled us to make 
a true evaluation of the rate of sale of the various products 
in our line, to the end that we can approach both the 
jobbing trade and the retail trade with a truly balanced 
and properly proportioned representative order of sug: 
gestion. Based on normal rate of turn of each product in 
our line, we have been able to work out a balanced order 
which has been beneficial to our jobbers and retailers as 
well as to us. 


“We didn’t work this out overnight. First of all, when 
it dawned on us, we had the problem of determining rate of turn- 
over of our various products and, surprisingly enough, it 1 
varied by products in different sections of the country. So, in- 
stead of having a uniform, representative order which we submit 
to the jobbing and retailing trade throughout all sections of the 
country, we have had to work out representative and uniform 
orders according to various sections of the country.” 


Our friend the food products sales manager says that 
his company was forced to put all customers on a quota 
basis because so much of their merchandise goes to the 
Armed Forces and to Lend-Lease—and that being forced 
to work out reasonable quotas has been the best thing that 
happened to them in many a year. 


“The shifts in population have made necessary a close study of 
population trends so that we may be sure of making an equitable 
distribution. In doing this we have been able to work out properly 
balanced orders to the jobbing trade and to the large chain op- 
erators and have schooled our salesmen to sell to the retailer 
orders on all of our products on a proportionate basis. 

“We hope to be able to carry over into peacetime this principle 
of proportionately balanced orders, and if we succeed it will be 
the answer, so far as we are concerned, to the insistent call to 
cut the costs of distribution. Any manufacturer who produces 
three or more products and who does not work out a good 
sales policy which will help him achieve orders which are balanced 
according to the rate of turn for each product, is going to find 
his profit margins reduced.” 


The old saying about ‘‘An ill winde that bloweth no man 
to good” seems to be working out in connection with 
some of the wartime regulations. 

—PuHiip SALISBURY 
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Edison G-E's President 
Asks Three Questions: 


1. In your post-war planning, do you 
have a well organized, effective sales 


program? 


2. Are you mapping any plan to get 
inquiries into the hands of your 


dealers? 


3. Are you doing anything to lift the 
general level of your industry? 


e e « and in this article, Mr. Turnbull 
tells SM how Edison General Electric is 
answering these questions. 


RAY W. TURNBULL 


; . we believe that the sales department 
is the most vital cog in our business . . .” 


SELLING: Dynamo That Must Furnish 
The Power for Post-War Prosperity 


Jobs will be available in the reconversion era only in proportion 
to the skill with which marketing experts meet the big challenge. 
Edison G-E’s president tells here how his company is charging its 


batteries and preparing outlets for the coming home front offensive. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


RAY W. TURNBULL 
President 
Edison General Electric (Hotpoint) Appliance Co. 
Chicago 


HAT will be the post-war 

future of our vast wartime 

plants, built at a cost of 

dillions of dollars? What of 
all the other huge plants, in operation 
before the war, for several years now 
almost entirely on Government work? 
How about those 60,000,000 jobs we 
talk about? Will we manage to keep 
them going? 

These questions were put before 
Ray W. Turnbull, president of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago, who says: 

“The job is up to salesmen. Where 
we go from here depends on the 
eficacy of sales organizations—the way 
they deliver. That’s going to be the 
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bottle-neck. How well the salesmen 
deliver depends on the training, or- 
ganization, and backing that manage- 
ment gives salesmen. 

“Making new investment for jobs 
in plants, new investment in produc- 
tion operations, will be good invest- 
ment only if we have the sales set-up. 
We talk of expansion, to keep millions 
of men and women at work. That will 
mean an enormous amount of retool- 
ing, physical development and every- 
thing that will accompany make-over 
for peacetime production. It will re- 
quire huge investment. 

“My point is this: The success of 
the entire national venture depends on 
sales planning, on the way retail out- 


lets are prepared and_ established; 
whether or not they are built on sound 
business lines to support investment in 
plants and machinery. We at Hotpoint 
think that the sales department, and 
the retailers who will follow through, 
are the most important units in any 
business. On what they do, and how 
they do it, will depend the success or 
failure of most business enterprises. 

“Investment in plant facilities and 

jobs is no better than what the sales 
department does.” 
Statistics show that only about 5% 
of all top executives in large corpora- 
tions come up through the sales end. 
The majority have a background of 
finance, engineering, manufacture, the 
law, or the accident of birth. Ray 
Turnbull is one of that meager 5% 
who came up through the sales end. 
He started to work for Hotpoint in 
Ontario, Calif., as a laborer 35 years 
ago and has worked for no other com- 
pany since except for a period in 
World War I when he was a flyer in 
Uncle Sam’s Air Service. 

His first sales job was selling electric 
irons. The catch, in those days, was 
that in many towns in his territory the 
juice was turned on only when dark 
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came. That interfered with his sales, 
so he went to the point of the trouble 
and talked various light company ex- 
ecutives into round-the-clock service. 
He’s been working that way ever since. 
Hammering at the point of resistance. 

After working himself up to Pacific 
Coast manager, he came to Chicago 
in 1936 and in 1940 he was made 
executive vice-president. He became 
president in 1943. He thinks the big 
problem will come with the return of 
peace. 

Hotpoint planning for peacetime 
selling oid almost with the begin- 
ning of the war. A little more than a 
year ago the management began to 
issue a series of monthly booklets en- 
titled, “Planned Electrical Merchan- 
dising.”” Taken as a whole, they make 
up what might be called a correspon- 
dence school in appliance selling. The 
course is advertised in business papers. 


Dealers: Know the Customers 


“From the mianufacturer’s view- 
point,” Mr. Turnbull points out, 
“there is a three-way responsibility: 
He must study the market potential 
for his product, appoint a distribution 
organization, procure dealers who can 
be schooled in merchandising to get 
the. products to the consumers. Selling 
to the consumer is by far the most 
important end of the distribution pro- 
gram. 

“In the food, drug, clothing, home 
building, and many other lines, deal- 
ers have not been completely shut off 
from their normal business during 
wartime. 

“In 1941 there were approximately 
50,000 dealers selling electric appli- 
ances. By 1944 an estimated 25,000 
were still in business, but none of them 
had seen any new merchandise for four 
years. To recover the 1941 position, 
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No Snack Bars For THE Farmers: 
Designers of post-war kitchens fee] 
that farmers will want to put 
their feet under the table. That's 
the reason for the conventional 
“homey” type of kitchen table 
and chairs combined here with the 
most modern electric appliances, 


Every KircHen Has a SKELEron: 
This “cutaway” of the farm kit. 
chen indicates the extensive sales 
potentials for electric appliances 
and housewares in the step-saving, 
planned kitchen of tomorrow. 
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25,000 new dealers must be schooled 
in appliance selling, and what is an 
even bigger task, probably 100,000 
new salesmen must be taught. Our in- 
dustry will need those 100,000 new 
men, and fortunately the industry can 
offer them fine opportunities to secure 
their futures. 

“We know for example, that there 
are 125 key markets in America, and 
we know how many of each of our 
appliances, as well as those of our 
competitors, have been sold in them. 
We know how many dealers in appli- 
ances there are in each of these terri- 
tories. We know the prices of electric 
service for each type of use, and the 
rates for gas where that is competition. 
With that information, our distributor 
is ready to approach a dealer. A dis- 
tributor who knows all about the 
market he is operating in with a quality 
product, does not have to approach 
just any dealer. To take advantage of 
our position as a favored line, we work 
out, with our distributors, a Selective 
Dealer Plan with which the best deal- 
ers are approached. 

“Large stores, such as department 
and furniture stores, or in some cases 
the local electric utility, control the 


large shopping traffic in the larger 
cities. As a basis for merchandising 
under our Selective Dealer Plan, we 
are appointing large stores where com- 
plete operating kitchens and operating 
home laundries can be installed. Here 
we see the first radical departure from 
the merchandising methods of pre-war. 

“Stores will have trained women 
attendants at their kitchen and home 
laundry centers. These women will 
demonstrate the wse-value of new ap- 
pliances. The appliance salesman will 
be more necessary than before. He will 
be a master at gaining the interest of 
people in the advantages of kitchen 
sigtundestion, but he will bring them 
to the store where they can see it all 
dramatized. The days are gone when 
the high pressure artist urges the cus 
tomer to let him send appliances on 
approval to get them into the home. 

“The modern salesman in the ap- 
pliance field will be familiar with 
home construction, with remodeling, 
and with a dozen other functions which 
make him a genuine service man. The 
new watchword of the home electric 
equipment will be ‘planning’ and the 
salesman who is not prepared to talk 
about planning the kitchen or home 
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laundry for better living will not be 
able to compete. 

“We feel that returned service men 
will fit especially well into the ad- 
vanced type of merchandising which 
the electrical industry will offer. They 
have been taught to know the value of 
exactness and careful treatment of fact. 
When they approach problems in sell- 
ing they will understand the value of 
dramatizing the benefits to the custom- 
er, because they have had that type of 
training themselves. Then, too, the 
schooling in numerous activities of 
their service work will place them well 
above the men formerly attracted to 
sales work. 

“We are approaching each problem 
of training for dealers in post-war 
with great care. Many of them will de- 
‘si almost entirely upon us for in- 

ormation which will spell the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 
While some appliance dealers in the 
past became outstandingly successful 
merchants in communities across the 
country, a great many others either 
failed because their business training 
was unsound, or because they struggled 
along without realizing that there are 
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tremendous profit possibilities in know- 
ing a little more about the business. 

“In our home study course we have 
put particular emphasis on knowing 
the customer. We feel that no matter 
how logical it might be for people 
to own work-saving devices, unless the 
proper appeal is made to their emo- 
tions, they will not buy them. Careful 
analyses of display and advertising are 
given to salesmen to give them a better 
fundamental understanding of mer- 
chandising. The course we are spon- 
soring to date has gone to 17,000 
dealers regardless of their past con- 
nections. Nor have we asked them 
what they planned to do post-war. As 
we approach post-war selling more 
closely, we shall confine the lessons to 
Hotpoint dealers. That will give us 
Opportunity to discuss actual merchan- 
dising problems which arise in con- 
nection with sales. 

“I feel strongly that many dealers 
and salesmen have been handicapped 
in the past by lack of fundamental 
knowledge of merchandising. With 
that in mind, we started our dealer 
course with the question of a store 
location. Our merchandising expert 


A Sutra Dose ror Deaters: Hotpoint’s post-war aim is to make dealers more 


efficient. Twenty-five thousand new d 


ealers must be schooled in appliance 


selling, and this series of booklets is doing a sales training job for them. 
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brought out by dramatic examples the 
difference between two apparently sim- 
ilar sites for a retail store. The next 
lesson brought out the value of care- 
fully laid plans, and showed how mer- 
chants with small capital are unable 
to stay in business if they allow chance, 
rather than plans, to rule their oper- 
ations.”’ 

More than 17,000 of the estimated 
25,000 dealers in the field are receiv- 
ing the bulletins. When things are 
straightened out after the war prob- 
ably not more than 5,000 of them will 
be Hotpoint dealers. Thus the com- 
pany seems to be educating com- 

etitors. 

“That’s all right with us,” says Mr. 
Turnbull, “if we can only make a 
more efficient and effective industry. 
We'll take our chances on selling our 
share.” 


Varied Aspects Are Covered 


The month-by-month lessons are ts- 
sued under headings like these: 

‘Plan Now for the Appliance Store 
that will Help You Sell’—Post-war 
business will be enormous, but it will 
go largely to those who plan now to 
get it. 

‘How to Choose a Good ‘Location 
for an Appliance Store””—Many aver- 
age merchants are successful in good 
locations; few good merchants are suc- 
cessful in poor ones. 

“Planning Your Type of Appliance 
Business’—The range of appliances 
offers wide choice. 

‘How Customers Know Appliance 
Stores’ —A study of customer attitudes 
is necessary in planning store promo- 
tion. 

“How Display Sells Appliances’’— 
Every item in any store says something 
to every customer who sees it. What it 
says depends on the dealer. 

‘Interest Centers in Stores and Win- 
dows’’—Instead of asking customers, 
‘‘May I interest you in... ,” the dis- 
play should do it. 

“Make Those Displays Talk and 
Sales Will Climb’”—Properly planned 
and placed, displays can reach more 
prospects, inform them faster, gain 
quicker belief than any salesman. 

“A Good Window Must Bring 
Them Into the Store’—It should say 
what a salesman would say if it were 
his job to invite them in. 

“The Salesman Makes His Bow’’— 
Good location, stock and display, plus 
good salesmen—these equal good busi- 
ness. 

Clipped to the last folder on the 
above list, is a letter which asks a 
number of questions. Among them: 

“Have you ever known appliance 
salesmen who carefully drop into a 
wastebasket all the canned sales talks 
they get?” 
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“Have you ever seen them refuse 
to study product data, especially tech- 
nical booklets which go rather deeply 
into the study of radio, refrigeration, 
or any other appliance?” 

“Have you ever heard anyone say, 
‘The man who knows too much about 
appliances makes a poor salesman.’ ”’ 

Another letter aimed to make deal- 
ers think and act says: ~ 

“Probably no available asset of ap- 
pliance stores is so unprofitably used 
as are windows. Few dealers do more 
than keep them washed and reasonably 
filled with appliances of one sort or 
other. 

“Few retailers have such a wonder- 
ful opportunity to plan and build good 
windows as appliance dealers. This is 
because appliances are of great im- 
portance to prospective customers, and 
they are always ready to learn more 
about them, the work they do, and 
how they do it. This makes the prin- 
ciples of arranging a good window 
simple: 

“Arrange the appliance display so 
that it gives customers a certain amount 
of information about an interesting 
point of appliance design, perform- 
ance, or economy. (The difference be- 
tween FM and AM radio—spinner 
and pressure wringers and ie 
various kinds of irons, fans, refriger- 
atots, etc.) 

“Then promise them more informa- 
tion if they will come ‘in, preferably 
in some form of demonstration of a 
simple nature. 


Specific Displays Are Best 


Here’s a chapter on the subject of 
displays which might hold enough 
shock to jar a display man into a spot 
of thinking: 

“The surest pitfall for many dis- 
play men and women is the desire to 
achieve an artistic result. They strive 
for striking all-over effects, balance 
and symmetry, and use all sorts of gee- 
gaws for trimming. Such displays often 
say to customers: 

“*Ain’t I beautiful! Have you ever 
seen such a marvelous arrangement?’ 

“The customer usually agrees and 
walks on. The real job of such a dis- 
play is mot to get admiration for the 
all-over scene. A customer is never 
going to buy the entire set-up. Instead, 
the display should say in straightfor- 
ward matter-of-fact tones: 

“Floor, table and bed lamps. Lots 
of them. Here’s a floor lamp that’s just 
the thing for that grouping in your 
library alcove. Only $8.50. And here's 
another, plainly of better quality, for 
$12. Which do you like the better?’ 

“Just as a salesman should dress 
quietly and neatly in order that his 
merchandise gets attention instead of 
himself, so should the display group- 
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ing get down to individual items as 
soon as possible. This is because cus- 
tomers can be sold only after they get 
down to the consideration of one or 
two items. 

“Let every dealer study three ot the 
worst offending sections in scores ot 
‘tony’ stores. These are costume jewel- 
ty, cosmetics, and foods in glass. 
Where they are turned into glittering 
masterpieces of art display the cus- 
tomers go ‘Oooooh!’ and the custom- 
ers go ‘Aaaaaah!’ and the display man 
feels he has made a killing. But after 
the ‘oooohs’ and the ‘aaaahs’ the cus- 
tomers buy the same items in five- 
and-tens where they are piled up in 
crass commercial vulgarity.” 


A Good Name 


Mr. Turnbull has very definite ideas, 
based on his long years of activity in 
the sales field, on the value of product 
name and its tie-in with advertising. 
He points out that: 

“The name of a product is only as 
good as what it has done for the 
public. 

“Advertising brings the attention of 
the public to your product. If it is not 
a good product the advertising, in- 
stead of selling it, develops only re- 
sistance, If it is really bad, the adver- 
tising reminds the public only of the 
bad features of your product. If you 
do not have a good product, it will 
be better for you to stop advertising 
until you do have a good product. 

“A good name is a mark of public 
confidence, faith in the product itself. 
Past performance and the confidence 
of the public is what makes a name 
good. 
“Think back in your own experi- 
ence. Did you buy something, some- 
time, which was a great disappoint- 
ment to you? You disliked it and felt 
that you had been stuck. Every time 
you hear that product advertised on 
the radio, or see it advertised in a 
newspaper or magazine or on an out- 
door poster, what goes on in your 
mind? It’s the failure of the product, 
isn’t it, which flashes back into your 
mind? Will all the advertising in the 
world change you? I don’t think so.” 

First of all, Mr. Turnbull stresses, 
be sure of the product. After that, be 
just as sure of the sales set-up. Divide 
the investment in the plant so that it 
supports every dealer in the line. “The 
most important thing in our entire 
post-war planning is to see that our 
dealers are efficient.” 

There are three factors in every sale, 
says Mr. Turnbull: the product, the 
salesman, the customer. 

Far too little importance has been 
given to the customer in spite of the 
fact that he is the most important 
link in the chain. When a customer 


enters a store the salesman should as. 
sume two facts: (1) that he wants to 
buy; (2) that he has the money. 

To sell the customer you must pit 
your product — (1) other prod. 


ucts in your industry; (2) other prod. | 


ucts in other industries. You've got 
to prove to him that you have the 
product he wants. To succeed, you 
must get many potential customers into 
= store and you must ask them to 
uy. So: ° 

1. In your post-war planning do you 
have a well organized and effective 
sales program? 

2. Are you mapping any plan to 
actually get "wee into the hands 
of your dealers: 

3. Are you doing anything to lift 
the general level of the industry of 
which you are a part? 

“That's why we believe that the 
sales department, and that includes the 
retail department, is the most vital cog 
in our business,” says Mr. Turnbull. 
Hotpoint is doing something really 
practical for the retailer. One year ago 
we began to advertise a booklet, “Your 
Next Kitchen,’ in a large variety of 
national publications. These were 
priced at 10 cents each. The price was 
added to shut out, in measure, curious 
inquirers. Even this small cost, it was 
felt, would do some measure of screen- 
ing and increase the value of the pros- 
pect list. 


Cooperation Is the Key 


To date more than 900,000 copies 
have been sold. Print runs are in blocks 
of 100,000. The tenth run has been 
completed. Interest in the booklet has 
been increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. It is confidently expected that 
another 1,000,000 copies will be sold 
before the end of 1945. The booklet 
was compiled with the help of Maxon, 
Inc., under the direct supervision of 
Lester Sholty, vice-president, and 
Harry Warren, Hotpoint’s advertising 
manager. 

“Although we must do everything 
possible to assist the dealer in his store 
operation, the real heart of sales work 
is between the salesman, the man who 
signs the order, and the customer, the 
other who signs the order,” Mr. Turn- 
bull contends. “I don’t like to give the 
impression that we like salesmen just 
because we need them. Actually, I am 
a salesman, and I feel that the success 
of almost all products and services de- 
pends so thoroughly upon salesman- 
ship, that it is just plain common 
sense that we study his problems. 

“When we so perfect our operations 
that the dealer and his salesman will 
benefit from each step in our program, 
we shall know that we have won 4 
sound position with the American 
public. 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


Building Research 


A joint survey, conducted by the 
magazine Practical Builder among 
trade associations and leading manu- 
facturers, reveals that the building 
industry spends between 45 and 50 
million dollars annually in research 
and development of better housing. 
This is a conservative estimate based 
on replies from 20 individual compan- 
ies within the industry giving actual 
research expenditures, and stating that 
expenditures for research range from 
one-half to three percent of total 
sales, with an all-over average of one 
percent. 

Companies contributing their re- 
search figures to the survey were 
American Radiator and Standard San- 
itary, Detroit Steel Products, Edison 
General Electric Appliance, Flint- 
kote, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Mullins 
Manufacturing, Kimberly-Clark, U. S. 
Gypsum, and others. The volume of 
sales of these companies, plus the 
other big manufacturers of refriger- 
ators, stoves, furnaces, and bathroom 
equipment, as well as the many thou- 
sands of manufacturers producing ma- 
terials and equipment for homes, is 
conservatively estimated as between 
four and five billion dollars in a typi- 
cal building year (pre-war), such as 
1941. 

One manufacturer of the 20 re- 
porting said that his company has 
— upwards of one-half million 

ollars on experimental housing alone. 


New Product for Campbell 


_ Campbell Soup Co. has begun the 
introduction of the new Campbell’s 
Strained Baby Soups, with initial dis- 
tribution in the Philadelphia market 
area. Five varieties of the soups are 
being distributed — chicken, lamb, 
liver, beef and vegetable. 

The company has been, for several 
years, using its food research labora- 
tories and experimental kitchens to 
develop the strained baby soups— 
working with pediatricians and nutri- 
tional authorities. 

_ The initial distribution campaign 
in the Philadelphia area will be aug- 
mented with a forceful advertising 
and promotional campaign. The com- 
Pany is using two of the largest pa- 
Pers in the vicinity to carry its adver- 
tising twice each week, and one other 
On a once-weekly basis. Local radio 
Stations will carry spot announce- 
ments. A local medical journal will 
be employed and samples of the prod- 
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ucts are being distributed to doctors 
throughout the area. Store promo- 
tionals have been printed in baby blue 
and pink. Display pieces are being 
made available to retailers. 


Consumer Survey 


The research firm of Elmo Roper 
has finished a survey for Criterion 
Service to measure, as accurately as 
possible, the influence of the Service's 
neighborhood shopping center post- 
ers; to what extent they built lasting 
impressions and how much they stim- 
ulated actual retail sales. 


TANGY..DRY.. STOPS THIRST 


The Moxie Man, one of advertising’s 
best-known characters, has come _ back, 
in modern garb — to emphasize the 
company’s new promotional activities. 


To insure the accuracy of the sur- 
vey, it was necessary to choose a 
product which had not been adver- 
tised in any other media except by 
the posters, but which had also had 
distribution and fair sales over a con- 
siderable period of time in the mar- 
kets to Fe surveyed. The product 
chosen was George Washington Pipe 
Tobacco—distributed in Syracuse and 
Providence, cities of approximately 
the same size. With no _  adver- 
tising in Syracuse and with Criterion 
advertising in Providence, a few deal- 
er displays in both of the cities were 
chosen as samples for measuring the 
influence of Criterion advertising 
upon consumers; 1,000 surveys were 
made in each city. To the question, 


“What are some of the brands of 
smoking tobacco you have ever heard 
of ?”’, 32% of the Providence respon- 
dents answered George Washington. 
Only 10.7% of the Syracuse group, 
where there is no Criterion advertis- 
ing, gave that answer. 

Other answers bore a similar mark- 
up for Criterion identification in Prov- 
idence. 


Buy Bananas 


United Fruit Company’s sales sub- 
sidiary, The Fruit Dispatch Co., has 
launched an extensive educational ra- 
dio program on bananas covering 20 
major markets through one-minute 
spot announcements, and by partici- 
pation in daytime homemaking shows. 
The participation shows include those 
of Bessie Beatty, Ida Bailey Allen, 
and Arthur Godfrey. 

The announcement is a catchy 
musical jingle. In calypso tempo the 
jingle advises housewives not to put 
bananas in the refrigerator, and adds 
that the fruit is best when it is flecked 
with brown spots. 

The purpose of the campaign is 
not to promote the sale of bananas 
at this time, when supply is limited 
because of a lack of ships, but to 
educate the public about bananas and 
clear up misunderstanding about 
them. Through this educational pro- 
gram on such a large scale, the com- 
pany hopes to see bananas take their 
rightful place in the diet of America 
when ships are again available to 
bring larger supplies into the country. 


“It’s American to Share”’ 


Reminding America that it is still 
the best-fed nation in the world, and 
that it’s American to share, Pillsbury 
Mills is helping to explain the “why” 
of continued food rationing in its 
next advertisement, in cooperation 
with the Government’s war food pro- 
gram. The advertisement will appear 
in The Saturday Evening Post. 

Copy carries the theme that ration- 
ing is a personal trust, that guarding 
food is a patriotic aye But 
coming closer every day, the copy 
adds, is the day when a ration book 
will be simply a souvenir. A souvenir 
of the short times—but times when 
we all had a fair and equal share in 
the country’s food. 

Dominating the page is a picture 
of a soldier sharing his rations with 
a hungry little Belgian girl. Un- 
plugged is the fact that Pillsbury’s 
disc cereal is one of the several “‘fight- 
ing foods” which the company pro- 
duces for the Armed Services. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, is the agency for the account. 
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NOTHING TO SELL: Youngish-looking (47) Roscoe 
E. Imhoff, recently appointed sales manager of 
General Mills’ new Electrical Appliance Division, 
faces the problem of building a sales organization 
for a line which isn’t in production and no one 
knows when it will be. Hails from Ohio, played 
football at Washington & Jefferson, fought in World 
War I. Joined Westinghouse in 1920, rose from pro- 
duction clerk to sales manager of the Appliance 
Division. In 1940 he joined Proctor Electric Co. as 
vice-president, went from there to GM. Imhoff is a 
terse, direct and forceful speaker, enjoys golf and 
fishing for muskies in the northern lake country. 


OLD CLOTHES MAN: Today—April 1—is being launched 
one of the biggest of the war-effort campaigns sponsored 
by the War Advertising Council: the drive for 150,000,000 
Ibs. of clothing to be distributed in war-stricken Europe by 


UNRRA. Commander of the advertising industry’s task force 
for the job is Gordon Cole, genial advertising director of Can 
Manufacturers Institute. Cole has been in advertising for 
30 years, has been a member of the Board of the ANA since 
1936. Putters with farming on the banks of the Connecticut. 
A liner, a sloop, a ketch, or even a leaky rowboat will lure 
him away from anything else. The youngster is his son. 


THEY'RE INF 


TAKING CARE OF TEENA: Helen Valentine is editor-in-chief of “Seventeen”, 
seven-months-old young girl’s service magazine going by leaps to the high 
school girl, Teena, and her 6,000,000 teen-mates across country. First issue 
cashed in 400,000 newsstand sales in one week . . . sixth issue, over 600,000 
copies in 10 days. Mrs. Valentine knows the adolescent girl . . . she’s a 
grandmother . . . just celebrated her 25th wedding anniversary . . . has a 
son in Service, a daughter, and a 10-months-old granddaughter. When she’s 
not at Teena’s hemlines, she’s growing up with her granddaughter. She appre- 
ciates that the adolescent girl has a peck of problems and she’s editing “17” 
so that when Teena wants something to wear, read, eat, give or get, a tip-off 
on budgets or the boy she has a crush on, she'll know where to turn. 
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CRUSADER: Paul T. Truitt, president, National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, is the dynamic general plotting the strategy of the fight 
his industry is putting up to break down trade barriers. Bills are already 
pending not only in Congress, but in nineteen state legislatures. Wartime 
butter shortages and point-rationing brought the industry its big oppor- 
tunity .. . A graduate of the University of Missouri, Truitt gained his 
merchandising background at Sears, Roebuck. Later, as chief of the 
Marketing Laws Unit in the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, he 
became interested in trade barriers. “No other pure food faces the dis- 
criminatory taxes and laws that beset margarine,” he says bluntly. And 
Paul Truitt is out, hotfoot, to do something about the margarine muddle. 


\g CENTUATE THE EDUCATIONAL: A little annoying to even- 
mpered Walt Disney, famed papa of Mickey Mouse, is the rumor 

t he will make “industrial” films after the war. Walt draws a 
mticular line here. His studios in Burbank, Calif., will make 
weucational films for industrial customers—is already making them 
mar’ General Motors, the Cereal Institute, and others. But, says he, 
7 sponsors and subjects must be of a caliber to meet the needs 
schools.” Disney’s war training films have developed a technique 

t meets “school” needs. If X Corp., makers of refrigerators, 

ants a film to sell its product, Disney turns thumbs down. But 

X Corp. wants to teach the principles of refrigeration, or a 

fe association seeks to sponsor an educational program for all 
ufacturers, that, avers Disney, is just his measure, and he will 

ige with all the technical skill and creative imagination at the 

, pmand of his versatile staff—as long as it’s in the public interest. 
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SALESMAN’S PROTAGONIST: When the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives decided to set-up a Committee 
on Employment Standards for Salesmen, Paul Heyneman 
was the one most logical choice for the chairmanship. 
Vice-president and general manager of  Eloesser- 
Heynemann, and a past-president of the San Francisco 
Sales Managers’ Assn., Heyneman’s interest in the welfare 
of salesmen first came to point of expression in connec- 
tion with some work on industrial relations problems he 
did for the San Francisco Commonwealth Club. Believes 
that if business wishes to keep control over its sales 
department—and avoid unionization of salesmen—then 


current abuses must be realistically faced and corrected. 


PATHFINDING FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS: G. Allen Reeder 
is the chairman for the new Joint Committee for Export 
Marketing Research of the Association of National Advertisers, 
Export Advertising Association, and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. Reeder, who is advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc., special- 
ized in foreign advertising during the 10 years he headed his 
own agency. As an extra activity he recently authored a timely, 
warmly received book, “Letter Writing in Wartime,” a guide 
for two-way correspondence between men in uniform and 
their families and friends. He served in the Canadian Air 
Force in World War |. The lady with him is Mrs. Reeder. 
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Rocuester Saves Executives GATHER For A Meetinc: The subject: salesmen’s payment plans. The people, in the usual order: Mer- 
rell M. DuBois, advertising manager, the Rochester Times-Union, and president of the Rochester Sales Executives Club ; Norman 
J. Collister, works manager, Electric Writing Machines Division, International Business Machines; E. Willard Dennis, vice-presi- 
dent, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co.; Victor A. Noel, general sales manager, The Ritter Co.; Howard A. Schumacher, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising, The Folmer Graflex Corp., and Ralph A. Whitford, sales manager, The ReQua Electric Co. The 
compensation plans advocated and tried out by Mr. Whitford, Mr. Schumacher and Mr. Noel are quoted in the article below. 


Three Workable Salesmen’s 


Compensation Plans 


A trio of Rochester sales executives summarizes salesmen’s payment 


plans which have operated efficiently in three different fields of 


selling.* One is a salary and commission plan, another is based on 


straight salary and bonus, and the third is salary plus expenses. 


Straight Salary for Wholesale 


Firm, Bonus in Peacetime 


By Rateu A. Wuirrorp 


Sales Manager 
The ReQua Electric Co. 


E are an independent elec- 
trical wholesale house, 
Rochester owned and con- 
trolled. Normally we have 
four city salesmen and one who covers 
the surrounding eight counties. With 
our small organization, it is essential 
that we have the closest kind of co- 
operation between all members of our 
Organization. Here is one for the 
books—very often even our credit 
manager brings in a sizable order. 


* Based on presentations made before a 
recent meeting of the Rochester Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club. 
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Our salesmen cover retail outlets, 
industrial and commercial concerns, 
as well as construction industries. 

It is our policy to pay our salesman 
a straight salary on a weekly basis. 
In addition to his straight salary, the 
city salesman receives a definite amount 
for his car, while an out-of-town sales- 
man is paid on a mileage basis. Each 
salesman owns his car and out of this 
allowance he pays all car expenses, 
including gasoline, insurance, garage, 
etc. 

Before the war it was our policy to 
pay a quarterly bonus. That quarterly 

onus was usually a week’s salary and 
was given if, as and when our volume 
of business warranted it. It was paid 
not only to salesmen, but to all em- 
ployes on the basis of weekly earnings. 


We believe our method, that of pay- 
ing a straight salary, is sound and justi- 
fied, for this reason: Our men are 
specially trained in commercial and in- 
dustrial lighting, industrial control, 
electronics, electrical engineering, and 
appliance merchandising. We have 
numerous instances where it is neces- 
sary to have more than one salesman 
call on the same account. One salesman 
may handle the production equipment 
of an industrial account, another the 
maintenance and construction, and the 
third salesman may be called in for 
some special engineering or lighting. 
This mutual assistance between sales- 
men is in addition to calling on their 
own regular accounts. This is what we 
call our cooperation method of selling. 
With this method, we have yet to find 
disagreement between the salesmen as 
to credit for a sale. 

Another reason we believe our 
method is sound is that we can give 
better service to our customers. Our 
salesmen are not worrying about credit 
for a sale and therefore will closely 
cooperate with the other salesmen, g!v- 
ing better service to customers. Then, 
too, our salesmen are free from finan- 
cial worries. 

We believe our men are happy and 
satisfied with this method of payment, 
in that our youngest salesman has been 
with us for over 13 years. 
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Quota & Bonus Policy Equalizes 
Variations in Territory Potential 


By Howarp A. SCHUMACHER 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales and Advertising 


The Folmer Graflex Corp. 


N the photographic industry, a 
= field in which the in- 
ustry’s principal volume is ac- 
complished on the basis of direct 
sales by manufacturers to retail dealers, 
several plans of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion ranging from straight commission 
to straight salary, are in use. 

In our own case we used, until the 
war came on, what we considered a 
very satisfactory middle-ground pro- 
gram. It is what we shall call a “Salary 
Plus Incentive Bonus-Quota’’ plan. 
Under this plan our salesmen were 
afforded a basic salary which by itself 
constituted a reasonably good income 
and with respect to which we urged 
our men to plan their home owner- 
ship, life insurance, and similar con- 
tinuing programs. 

The Incentive Bonus-Quota plan 
represented a plus factor whereby each 
man was able to supplement his income 
in a direct ratio to his accomplish- 
ment within his own territory. This 
extra income—averaging about 1/5 of 
total income—was payable annually 
and in good ao became savings. The 
mechanics of that plan were as fol- 
lows: 

Each man’s territory was carefully 
studied and analyzed to the end that a 
conservative but fair dollar quota for 
the territory be established which 
would take into account the past per- 
formance of the territory, the existing 
status of dealer outlets, the planned 
expansion or contraction of outlets as 
the territory, city by city, dictated, the 
prevailing economic conditions within 
the territory, the territory's potential 
for a quality line such as ours, and 
like factors. After taking into account 
the expected availability of new prod- 
ucts and their estimated sales potential, 
and adjusting the quota by months 
through the year to account for sea- 
sonal swings and new product avail- 
ability, a monthly dollar quota was 
computed and the full year’s schedule 
placed in the hands of each man. 
Monthly sales figures were in turn 
supplied him as promptly as they be- 
came available so that he was able to 
know where he stood. 

The payoff under this plan was a 
basic bonus of $300 for each man hit- 
ting quota on the button, with an 
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added incentive bonus of $300 (or 
fraction thereof) for each 10% in- 
crease (or fraction thereof) over quota. 
For example, a man with a quota of 
$300,000, achieving sales of exactly 
that amount received an incentive 
bonus of $300. If his sales hit $370,- 
000, his bonus amounted to $1,000— 
$300 for each additional $30,000 of 
sales, fractionally computed. Similarly, 
a man with a quota of $100,000 would 
earn on incentive bonus of $1,000 by 
achieving sales of $123,333. The per- 
centage scale worked both plus and 
minus against the quota so that under 
certain conditions, a man might make 
a bonus of less than the $300 base 
figure—and yet, make a bonus. In prac- 
tice, over a five-year period of time 
during which the plan was in full 
force and effect, the bonus returns 
averaged out at approximately 1/5 of 
total income. 

This plan makes it possible to rec- 
ognize alike in terms of dollar re- 
turns, the work of the able man cover- 
ing a less productive territory involv- 
ing large amounts of travel and the 
man assigned to a compact high-vol- 
ume territory. It affords sufficient in- 
centive to bring in the marginal vol- 
ume of business which is profitable to 
the company, while at the same timé it 
eliminates the invitation to the man to 
lose sight of over-all company good 
and territorial benefit which individual 
orders either disproportionately in size 
or from undesirable accounts would 
hold if direct commissions were real- 


izable thereby. It makes possible a keen 
competition between the men in the 
various territories, and at the same 
time serves as a balance wheel which 
maintains a continuing challenge to 
the man throughout every month in 
the year. The plan favors the sales- 
men during periods of sharp rises in 
general peng, wor interim re- 
vision and equitable downward adjust- 
ment only aides one period when 
general business falters a bit. 

When the war came on and our 
operations were converted over wholly 
to production for war, our salesmen 
were brought into the plant, factory 
trained as service specialists and tech- 
nicians, afforded salary adjustments to 
offset in part the elimination of the 
incentive bonus-quota plan, brought 
under our regular company plan of 
annual wage distributions, and they 
have been fully engaged in working 
with the military establishments ever 
since. That the Incentive-Bonus-Quota 
plan is appealing to them as against 
the security of the higher base incomes 
they now have, was forcibly brought 
home last October when they were in 
Rochester for a general conference. It 
will be recalled that at that time the 
collapse of Germany was considered 
imminent, a windfall of terminations 
and cutbacks of military requirements 
was freely and openly predicted, and 
a whirlwind reconversion to civilian 
production was anticipated and readi- 
ness therefore urged by top War Pro- 
duction Board personnel. With pros- 
pects of a major resumption to civilian 
production for the New Year, the men 
asked if one of the first acts in our 
own department’s reconversion pro- 
gram could be that of reinstating the 
Incentive Bonus-Quota Plan. 


Salary for Security, Commission 
And Bonus for Incentive 


By Victor A. NoEL 


General Sales Manager, ‘ 


The Ritter Co. 


URS is a highly specialized 
field, from the standpoint of 
both our product and our 
market. It takes a long time 

to train a salesman, and consequently 
we have a large investment in him be- 
fore he begins to produce. We can’t, 
therefore, afford a large turnover of 
salesmen, such as you frequently get 
with a straight commission plan. 

We have, at different times, paid 


our salesmen on the basis of straight 
salaries, salaries with a group bonus, 
salaries and commission, salaries and 
bonus and the point system. 

Our men have many duties to per- 
form which do not result in direct sales 
to the individual salesman, such as 
conducting college demonstrations to 
dental students who may locate in 
another territory, or assisting at medi- 
cal, hospital, or dental society exhibits 
in another territory. It has been our 
experience that you cannot successfully 
direct the efforts of your salesmen into 
such activities with a straight commis- 
sion form of compensation. 

We also feel it is most essential for 
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our men to be as free as possible of 
financial worries. It is certainly not 
conducive to selling efficiency to have 
salesmen worrying about where next 
month’s rent is coming from. 

For all of these reasons, we feel that 
an adequate salary is the most im- 
porant element in our compensation 
plan. 

These salaries have the following 
range: 

Trainees 
Junior Salesmen 


$2,400-$3,000 
Salesmen 


$3,000-$4,000 
$4,000-$4,500 
Branch or District 

Managers 


Incentives Based on Volume 


In addition to salary, our — 


ence has indicated a need for a direct 
and immediate incentive on the vol- 
ume of business produced. We have 
found very little, if any, incentive 
value in bonuses based on quotas. 

No matter how scientibically the 
— are set up, salesmen are never 

ully convinced that the quotas are not 

too high. Secondly, a couple of poor 
months early in the year can destroy 
all incentive for the entire year. 

We pay our salesmen a commission 
on every dollar of business their terri- 
tory produces in addition to their 
salaries. 

These commissions are paid each 
month, based on deliveries, and they 
are paid in a separate check, so that the 
salesman is constantly reminded 
throughout the year that there is a 
direct connection between his volume 
of business and his earnings. 

Then, as a further spur to unusual 
achievement, we pay a bonus at the 
end of the year, on all sales in excess 
of the previous five-year average. From 
the standpoint of the salesmen, this 
plan is easily understood. They can 
check their earnings against their sales, 
and very easily can determine exactly 
how much the sale of each product is 
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worth to them. From the standpoint of 
the company, the plan has the ad- 
vantage of decreasing costs as sales 
increase. 

The two charts above cover two 
definitely different types of territories 


—one in charge of a salesman in the 


$3,600 a year salary category, and the 
other under the charge of a branch 
manager, whose basic salary, due to 
seniority and ability, is in the $5,000 
class. 


Charting Sales Potential 


The sales potential of the territory 
in Chart I is estimated at $400,000— 
this on the basis of the number of 
potential customers, and the purchas- 
ing power per customer in that terri- 
tory. As indicated in the chart, the 
previous five-year average of sales was 
$200,000; therefore, in the average 
year, cost of sales (salary, plus com- 
mission, less traveling expenses) is 
2.3%. 

However, if in the following year, 
which we have called the “Work 
Year,” sales are increased $50,000, the 
salesman’s total income has increased 
$750, and the cost of sales has gone 
down to 2.14%. 

If in the next year, which we will 
call a “Static Year,” his sales remain 


stationary over the previous year, there 
is a decrease in his earnings of $100 
—a penalty for his not having con- 
tinued his efforts. 

In the example indicated under fifth 
year, due to continued effort, the 
salesman has brought his territory u 
to the sales potential. Although his 
salary has been adjusted to $4,000 per 
annum, and his commission on sales 
amounts to $2,000, and his year-end 
bonus is $750, a total of $6,750 (the 
five-year average now being $325,000) 
—the cost of sales in the territory 
(salary, plus commission, less ex- 
penses) has dropped to 1.68% as com- 
pared to 2.3%, when his salary was 
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lower. and the territory was producing 
exactly one-half of the volume. 

Chart II is utilized to show cost of 
sales in a more important territory, 
placed under the responsibility of a 
branch manager, whose basic salary is 
$5,500. His commission is still one- 
half of 1%, and, although the sales 
potential is $700,000, his previous five- 
year average was $400,000. In this 
case cost of sales decreases from 
1.875% to 1.4%, on the basis of the 
previous five-year average, when the 
territory reaches its estimated sales 
potential. 

We feel that here is a plan, where 
quotas, based on facts, are adjusted 
automatically each year, and should 
not require other modifications, than, 
perhaps, a decrease in the size of the 
territory as the line may expand—the 
primary object of decreasing the size 
of a territory being to permit more 
intensive action on the part of the 
salesman, which invariably results 1n 
greater sales, which are immediately 
translated into higher earnings on his 
part. 

(For a six-way debate on commis- 
sion versus salary, see the article titled, 
“Resolved: That Commission Payment 
is Preferable to Salary,” in the Januaty 
15, 1945, issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. ) 
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“TELEVISION” 


66 
We helped television get born and we’ve 
helped it grow. 


“We made television sending and receiv- 
ing apparatus back in 1927 and worked it 
by wire between Washington and New York 
City and by radio between Whippany, New 
Jersey, and New York. 


“We can transmit television over wire 
lines and by radio. We produced the coaxial 
cable, which is particularly adapted to tele- 
vision. We have some coaxial installed now 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and are installing more. We are also setting 
up a micro-wave radio-relay circuit. 

“Whatever television needs from us for 
transmission, we’ll be prepared. It might be 
a network of cables or radio beams or both. 

“We explore the field in order to do our 
part — which is the transmission of television 
from place to place, just as we furnish trans- 
mission for the radio networks now: 

“We're going to keep on studying all 
methods—and use the best.” 


Listen to “THe TELEPHONE Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC 


New MANAGEMENT ForRMULA aT Work: Top sales executives and salesmen of Austin Nichols meet to solve -stubborn problems, 
Sales Manager Walter M. Van Sant (fourth from right) acts as co-chairman with one of the salesmen’s elected representatives, 


Salesmen Join Management Bigwigs 
To Thrash Out Company Problems 


Austin Nichols & Co., New York, finds a keen-cutting new manage- 


ment tool in periodical meetings between company sales heads and 


a group of salesmen elected by the sales force. Many « knotty prob- 


lem has already yielded to a painless processing in the sessions. 


NEW formula for salesman- 

management cooperation 

which may permit sales man- 

agers to enjoy a taste of 
heaven before their time has been de- 
vised by Colonel Robert A. Kohloss, 
Jr., director of imports, Austin Nich- 
ols & Co. 

Colonel Kohloss’ plan, which calls 
for a new type of sales meeting, is the 
result of years of experience on both 
sides of the desk. Basic ingredients 
are a touch of psychology, a gob of 
sympathy, and a full measure of under- 
standing of the crosses borne by both 
salesmen and sales managers. 

All Austin Nichols salesmen are 
on a commission basis, but Colonel 
Kohloss believes this plan can be used 
in almost any business to help to in- 
sure and maintain sales volume, pro- 
vide better inventory control, prevent 
the accumulation of non-saleable 
goods, provide immediate information 
and specific recommendations for 
many sales problems, assure continu- 
ous and accurate estimates of current 
situations based on detailed and up- 
to-the-minute reports of actual and 
potential demand, market conditions, 
sales resistance and opportunities, and 
competition. 

Observance of four rules is funda- 
mental to the success of the plan: 
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1. No major executive shall control 
in the meetings. (They may be present 
occasionally as guests.) 

2. The sales force shall be repre- 
sented by not more than a half-dozen 
representatives elected by themselves. 
Too large a group is likely to be un- 
wieldy. 

3. All questions raised at each meet- 
ing shall be answered or discussed 
openly and completely. 

4, Decisions must be reached with- 
in a reasonable time, and they must 
be followed sincerely by both sides. 

Top management is represented at 
the regular meetings by the sales man- 
ager or his assistant rather than the 


* 


Based on an interview 


by A. Schaeffer, Jr. with 
COLONEL 


ROBERT A. 
KOHLOSS, JR. 


Director, Imports Division, 
Austin Nichols & Co. 
New York City 


executive vice-president. One of them 
serves with one of the salesmen’s 
elected representatives as co-chairman 
of each meeting. 

Colonel Kohloss explains his basic 
thinking about the plan this way: 

“Many salesmen feel that the vice- 
president in charge of sales stands on 
a age which they may approach 
only in fear and trembling. However, 
the men still feel a kinship with the 
sales manager and even more with his 
assistants. Salesmen are more likely to 
express their viewpoints—even to ar- 
gue vigorously—with junior executives 
when they would not do so with the 
head man. 


Gripes Are Aired 


“In my experience it is a much 
healthier condition to have the sales 
force fight out differences of opinion 
in advance of an important step than 
to have the men listen apathetically to 
a sales manager telling them what he 
wants them to do, despite the fact that 
they know some of his premises are 
wrong. The salesman - management 
plan is designed to encourage sales- 
men to bring into the open those 
factors which the sales force knows 
from immediate experience and which 
contribute so much to the making or 
breaking of any sales campaign. The 
plan also encourages salesmen to ques- 
tion any aspect of the managements 
proposals that seems to be unsound. It 
is vital to the success of such a plan 
that the representatives of top man- 
agement answer any and all questiens 
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we well 
remember 


- « « « e WHEN ADVERTISERS RATIONED SPACE 
ON RECEPTION ROOM ‘“‘MOURNERS’ BENCHES’”’ 


Now newspapers are rationing space to advertisers. 
And despite our best efforts to budget newsprint with 
consideration and fairness, we are sometimes forced to 
omit advertising we would like to run. Sorry! 

But soon we hope to again be in your office telling 
the new market story of a war-matured Oklahoma. A 
story that emphasizes the pent-up buying demands of 
Oklahoma City citizenry, now increased by 50,000. A 
story that dramatizes new industrial progress, new oil 
discoveries and new agricultural production records. 

Another piece of good news will be that The Okla- 
homan and Times maintained their leadership in war as 
in peace—emerging from world conflict with even greater 
reader responsiveness than before. All of which insures a 
friendly reception for your postwar sales messages. 


the daily oklahoman 
oklahoma city times 


NOW MORE THAN 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: THE FARMER-STOCKMAN—WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY ? Tr ‘ 


KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS—KLZ, DENVER (UNDER AFFILIATED MANAGEMENT) 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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FALL RIVER 


The 4th Largest City in Massachusetts 


A Compact, Urban Market 
Completely Covered By One Newspaper 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


Fall River, Massachusetts 


Represented Nationally by Kelly-Smith Co. 
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to the complete satisfaction of the 
salesmen. 

“One of the most valuable contri- 
butions I think the plan provides js 
better understanding between staff and 
management about the problems of 
each. Every salesman has gripe of 
some sort against management. Some 
are justified and can be corrected 
easily. Others are more difficult and 
require much thought. Still others, 
upon investigation, turn out to be 
nothing more than lack of under- 
standing of some of the problems with 
which management is faced. In any 
case, it makes for better business and 


human relations to bring them into 
the open. 


Arbiters Are From the Ranks 


“The salesman often feels that 
when top management tells him some- 
thing directly, it has a hidden axe to 
gtind. He is much more likely to listen 
sympathetically to an explanation of a 
management problem from his elected 
representatives who received it from 
the sales manager or his assistant. 

“Naturally, the subject of salesmen’s 
earnings is discussed at the salesmen- 
management meetings, but not in the 
way one might expect. For instance, 
at a zecent meeting of the Austin 
Nichols group, it was jointly decided 
to replace the old bonus system with 
a new one which is more profitable 
to the salesmen and to the company. 

“Under the old method, there was 
a standard bonus for the sale of cer- 
tain items. The salesmen introduced a 
‘rotating’ bonus in which the sales 
bonus is applied to a different item 
each month. They pointed out that the 
‘static’ bonus on the same _ product 
month after month, lost its appeal, 
and that by varying the items, inter- 
est was maintained in the bonus idea, 
all the men became accustomed to 
earning a bonus every month and 
willingly applied their efforts to the 
product which gave them the extra 
money that month. 

“The joint chairmanship does much 
to eliminate the all too common situ- 
ation in which one man dominates the 
meeting. It softens the over-forceful 
sales manager who scares or shames 
his staff into grudging acquiescence 
with his plans. It also obviates the 
opposite situation in which the sales- 
men are fond of the boss and always 
agree with ‘Good Old Joe’ even when 
they know he is off the beam. Many 
an inventory loss has resulted in this 
way. 

“On the other side of the picture 
we find a sound and profitable situa- 
tion for management. The men who 
have been elected by the sales. force 
to represent them will have to justify 
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In fact, it is hard to think of anything this rollicking soul has not sold, in his 
more than fourteen years before a WOWO mike. Happy Herb is a well-known 
figure among musicians and radjo entertainers from coast to coast.. and to highly 
gratified sponsors too numerous to mention. 
. . ® 
Happy-go-lucky Herb Hayworth sings the novelty-tunes, jests with the emcee and an- 
nouncer, and occasionally unburdens himself of a bit of homespun philosophy. He is 
clever at parodies, and unusually effective lead-ins to commercials. 
On one offer, he pulled over 100,000 soap-wrappers, with dimes, for a_ pocket 
handkerchief. On another, he sold shirts to customers in more than 100 cities in the 
WOWO area. At present, with a “Rise and Shine’ routine, he sells shoe-polish at 
7:15 A.M. across the board. 
Herb, aided and abetted by the “Griffin Gang’’— four instrumentalists— is available for 
sponsorship on a noon or evening period. Ask NBC Spot Sales to break-out the figures, 


and an audition-record. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


KDKA © WBZ © WBZA © KEX © KYW © WOWO 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES—EXCEPT KEX 
KEX REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
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their decisions to their associates. They 
are going to think things through 
much more carefully before they com- 
mit their fellow salesmen to any plan. 
Once they do, they feel that they have 
a responsibility and they are going to 
see that their associates line up to their 
end of the commitment. 

“Again, in view of the fact that 
management représentatives explain 
fully the reasons for their thinking 
and the effect of company policies on 
each problem, the salesmen’s repre- 
sentatives in turn explain these things 
to their fellows personally. The over- 
all result cannot help but better the 


understanding by the sales force of the 
problems of management. The indi- 
vidual who knows all angles of his 
organization has much more con- 
fidence in it and will therefore—even 
though subconsciously—do a better 
job. 

“The salesmen - management plan 
works particularly well in an organi- 
zation which has branches, cooperat- 
ing distributors, or sub-jobbers. The 
committee of the central headquarters, 
generally the largest, makes a good 
leader for the others who accept its 
reports and recommendations most 
willingly. In this way, the sales drives 


Aran. 20, 1861. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 349 


This picture from Leslie’s Weekly depicts an 1861 Express van 
being loaded with war materials. In those days this vehicle was 
considered a mammoth advance in efficiency. 


READY 


Throughout American history when a real need arose, a man 
or an organization has been ready to cope with it. Express 
shipping is an organized service originated 106 years ago to 
meet the demands of those times. Since then, through peace 
and war, Express has promptly adopted every scientific ad- 
vance so as to be ready for the nation’s changing shipping 


requirements. 


Today the major part of the unprecedented volume of 
Express, both by rail and air, is connected with the war effort. 
This wartime transportation experience and new handling 
techniques will aid in the nation’s postwar commercial ship- 


ping needs. 


NATION-WID 
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RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


of a national organization with it; 
sales force loosely distributed all ove; 
the country is more thoroughly in. 


tegrated. 

“The Salesman-Management Plan 
improves morale all down the line. 
The upper 20% of a sales force, the 
ones who produce about 60% of the 
orders, do not need too much stimulus, 
But the large majority of men, those 
with the great number of medium and 
small accounts, these men do need ‘ip. 
spiration’ and it is often quite difficult 
to get them to react. Moreover, their 
numerous customers are important to 
your business because they broaden the 
sales base. A wide foundation of man 
accounts makes for an even keel and 
increased potential sales through the 
natural growth of these smaller ac. 
counts. 


Obligations Are Mutual 


“If the salesmen’s representatives 
agree with management to set a cer- 
tain quota for every man as their obii- 
gation in a certain plan, the representa- 
tives are not going to sit idly by while 
some of the boys let them down. They 
are going to buttonhole each man who 
is not making his quota and in effect 
say to him, ‘See here. We worked out 
this quota very carefully with man- 
agement because we wanted to be fair 
to everyone. It won’t look good for 
you to let us down. What's the trouble? 
I am not having any trouble with my 
buyers. Here’s what I do - -- - .’ 
In this way the weaker salesmen get 
much appreciated lessons from their 
own friends who are proving it can be 
done right on the iota line. This 
makes for broader gauge and better 
salesmen right down to the low end 
men. 

“The work of the committee in 
establishing sales quotas and follow- 
ing them through was recently illus 
trated at Austin Nichols. Everyone 
in the industry knows that dealers 
have more than enough rum on their 
shelves, some known brands and many 
the fame of which has yet to be estab- 
lished. Austin Nichols has had a qual- 
ity rum of its own on the market for 
many years. To maintain its volume, 
a monthly quota was set. The com- 
mittee said it was too high. The men 
did not believe they could sell that 
quantity fairly. A compromise was 
agreed upon, 80% of the original 
estimate. Actually, the men sold more 
than that. They did it wholeheartedly, 
without losing customer good-will. 
The company believes that a better 
job was done in the long run. 

“Another sidelight on the plan 's 
that needed changes in service an 
credit policy may be expected to 
emerge. In the usual sales ‘mass’ meet: 
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ing the men often are afraid to bring 
up such things. 

‘In addition to the satisfaction that 
the sales force representatives find in 
being elected, management should pro- 
vide an ‘extra’ token of some sort at 
each meeting, something perhaps re- 
lated to the company’s product. This 
additional touch of thoughtfulness 
makes the salesmen feel that the com- 
pany appreciates the time and effort 
they devote to the meetings. 

“These meetings are not mere griev- 


ance committees aithough mistaken 
policies which are the causes of griev- 
ances may be corrected through the 
meetings. The true purpose of the 
salesman-management system is to 
unify the two groups so that each 
understands the aims, problems, and 
opportunies of both through the ex- 
change of current, honest information. 
When these discussions are followed 
by positive and prompt action, the 
company and the men benefit through 
increased stimulation and cooperation.’ 


There'll Always Be Ready 
Cash for Clipper Travelers 


Nvw months ago Pan American 
World Airways introduced _ its 
Clipper Air Cheque Books, designed 
for international air travelers, by pre- 
senting the first book of them to a 
lady who has probably traveled fur- 
ther and more furiously by air than 
many of the airline’s own pilots. (Her 
lat mame is Roosevelt—is hint 
enough.) Since then 1,589 people 
have made use of the cheques. 

The Clipper Books were designed 
from a two-fold need, to keep Amer- 
ican currency out of enemy hands in 
the event of extenuating circumstances, 
and to provide a medium readily con- 
vertible into money for local needs 
on the in-transit stops on today’s fast- 
fying schedules. More than 750 of- 
fces and agencies throughout the 
world were authorized to cash the 


cheques along the 100,000 miles of 
international air 


routes. They are 


acceptable in every country, at prac- 
tically every station where wartime 
transports fly today. 

Pan American breathed a sigh of 
relief at the Clipper Books’ success. 
One of its passenger problems had 
always been the obtaining of local cur- 
rency adequate for expenses in those 
countries in which he was grounded 
for a few hours or overnight. Since 
the cheques are issued in denomina- 
tions as low as a dollar there is little 
“overage” loss in exchange. 

The Clipper Air Cheques are slight- 
ly smaller than the usual bank note, 
are bound together in an attractive 
booklet which can be carried in the 
passenger s pocket with a minimum 
bulge. On the outside cover are print- 
ed instructions regarding their use. To 
cash a Clipper cheque the owner 
simply signs the note. 

After the war, Pan American antic- 
ipates that Clipper Cheques will be 
as familiar to travelers as a Morris 
Plan checkbook. 


| Meet 
eens L. Porter* 


FARMER OF MT. KISCO 


Commuter 


Everitt Cranston - 
OF YONKERS 


530,000 people like Mr. Porter live and 
make their living in Westchester. Only 
42,600 others like Mr. Cranston take the 
train every day to New York. But their 
wives buy plenty of food for their fami- 
lies — 87 millon dollars’ worth a year! 


There are 17 states that don’t begin 
to buy as much food as this one county. 


If you aren’t selling more food in 
Westchester County alone, than you sell 
in New Mexico, Delaware and North 
Dakota put together, then you aren't 
keeping up~with other food manufac- 
turers who have cultivated this rich mar- 
ket through the Westchester Newspapers. 
A great market for an old product and 
one of the best test spots in America for 
introducing a new one. Ask your adver- 
tising agency —they’ll tell you! 

*These names are fictitious. Any similarity 
to real persons is purely coincidental, 


Here are a few of the 115 grocery 
products that have cashed in on 
Westchester: 
DUFF'S MIX 
WONDER BREAD 
WHEATENA 
DURKEE’S DRESSING 
SUNSWEET PRUNES 
NATIONAL BISCUIT PRODUCTS 
COCA-COLA 
BEST FCODS MUSTARD 
BREYER’'S ICE CREAM 
LIBBY BABY FOODS 


A group of 9 daily newspapers published in 9 
different Westchester communities. Combined 
circulation—89,569, 85% of which is delivered 
to the home in the late afternoon when the 
woman of the house—the home purchasing agent 
—is in a receptive mood for your sales message. 


Represented Nationally by the 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York * Chicago * Detroit 
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In his little house-organ, Imp, Or- 


ville Reed tells about an industrial 
survey in which men and women were 
asked: “Do you have claustrophobia ?”’ 
The men answered “No,” but the 
women answered “Yes.” Seems some 
of the latter discovered it meant ‘‘fear 
of confinement.” 
+ 

Incidentally, I learn that Orville is 
readying a collection of rhymes for 
publication under this intriguing 
title: “It Could Be Verse.” 


e 

Another long-time contributor to 
the column, Pittsburgh’s Louise Sur- 
gison, has written the lyrics for a 
love-song, published by The Song- 
writers’ Guild. Title: “Very Truly 
Yours.” A nice bit of rhyming it is, 
too. 

oO 

Music-lover that Miss Surgison is, 
she thinks putting Lawrence Tibbett 
on the Hit Parade is like putting silk 
panties on lamb-chops. 

* 

Cut-line for a picture of a Swiss 
ge pulling a milk-cart: “Working 
ike a dog.” 

Capsule caricature: “She plays the 
piano as though she were tuning it.” 
If my next-door neighbor is peep- 
ing, I’m just kidding. 

* 

Hearing on the radio that a cer- 
tain hair-tonic ‘‘removes dandruff the 
first time,’ Jack Lutz wonders what 
happens on subsequent applications. 

. 

Radio quiz-masters have to be fast 
on their feet. I wonder how many of 
you heard Dr. I. Q. ask the little girl 
about the pussycat who went to Lon- 
don to visit the queen. “What did 
the pussycat do a the chair?”’, he 
coaxed. A tinkling, childish soprano 
answered: ‘Went to the bathroom.” 
Dr. I. Q. quickly called the next con- 
testant, while the audience howled. 


Writes “Tup” Way, of Olmsted 
& Foley, Minneapolis ad agency: 
“Dear Harry: This one is ‘way out 
of date. I was proud of it at the 
time, but never succeeded in getting 
a sponsor. Admonishment to a se- 
lectee, vintage 1940:'‘Don’t take any 
wooden guns!’ ”’ 
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The same correspondent tells me of 
a sausage-headline he is saving for 
Armour & Co. till next February 2: 
“Ground Hog & Waffles.” 


John Reid, of Buffalo's Spencer 
Kellogg and Sons, calls the column’s 
attention to a nice bit of covering-up 
by Successful Farming. In its “Farm- 
O-Gram,” a tissue-paper patch read: 
“NOTE: Servicemen aren't the only 
ones fighting Zeros. Please cross off 
mentally the extra three when you 
read ‘billions’ below—substitute ‘mil- 
lions’. Sorry we can’t reprint, but 
we're all paper-conscious.” 

Stopper by New Departure Ball 
Bearings: “Spheres of Influence.” 

o 

Congratulations to Harry Jones, ad 
mgr. of Campbell’s Soup, for letting 
this sprightly piece of copy get by: 
“Next time you're feeling regal .. . 
and you’re in the order-me-anything- 
under-glass mood . . . then, O Lady, 
then bethink you of Campbell’s Black 
Bean Soup. 

‘Here’s a dish to match your mood 
precisely. You'll welcome its rich 
aroma .. . savor its smooth-as-satin 
taste . . . feel luxurious as you dip 
a spoon into its delicately seasoned 
deeps. Yes, a truly grand soup is this 
same. A ‘Let’s’ for lunch or supper. . . 
a ‘must’ for entertaining . . . Camp- 
bell’s Black Bean Soup. P. S. Some 
like to float a slice of lemon on it.” 

Knowing no Portuguese and ap- 
parently little Spanish, Ken Murray 
said ‘See you later” to Carmen Mi- 
randa on “Which Is Which” with a 
neat parody: “Hasty lumbago!” 

e 


Writes Henry Obermeyer, a true 
“electric fan’’: 
Dear Harry: 

Just catching up on my _ back 
Scratching, I run smack into that one 
about “the biggest nickel’s worth of 
service I know of . . . the telephone.” 

Okay, Harry, it’s your nickel. Mind 
if I reverse the charges for a bit of 
a sec? 

For a nickel in New York, I can 
talk to that girl for three minutes, 
provided she doesn’t live across the 
river in Brooklyn or Queens. 

For that same nickel, however, on 
the electrified subway, I can get to her 
apartment in half-an-hour Gand who 
the heck wants to talk for the sest of 
‘the evening!). 


You can go to your church, Harry, 
but I’ve spent my best years preaching 
the gospel that a nickel spent elec- 
trically at New York's average resi- 
dential rates will bring more thao 
21 hours of radio entertainment; wil] 
make four slices of toast and three 
cups of coffee every morning for eight 
breakfasts; will wash and iron nine 
shirts; or will light a 100-watt lamp 
long enough for me to read “Forever 
Amber” and the last two issues of 
the Scratch-Pad on the side. 

Me and,the Phone Co., Harry, 
we're just like that. But please, Old 
Boy, come in off the end of that limb. 
More power to you! 

Yours, 

Henry Obermeyer 
. 


The mail from Peoria. is always 
worth opening. Here’s a quickie from 
the LeTourneau Company's Margaret 
Rush. She says one of her fine aims 
is to own an apartment building and 
call it: “The Venus de Milo Arms.” 
It will be short-handed, of course. 

* 

Few issues of SM were ever dated 
Easter, as this one happens to be. 
Maybe your reporter will be forgiven, 
therefore, should he lay an egg or 
two. 

= 


A classified ad in our neighborhood 


, 4-pager reads: ‘For Rent — Nicely 


furnished room for gentlemen ll 
canvenience.”” Bathroom facilities, 
probably. 

e 

Bruce Barton, big-shot Manhattan 
agency-man, told this one at a dinner 
given by the Advertising Women of 
New York, as reported by Blanche 
Schiffman. 

The Governor of New Jersey was 
making a tour-of-inspection of all the 
institutions, including a mental hos- 
pital. About two miles from the 
asylum, his car broke down at the 
top of a steep hill. Cold, hungry, and 
out of gas, he decided to walk the 
rest of the way, and have his car 
picked up and brought in. 

He got there just as the keeper 
was counting-off the inmates. 

“One.” 


— 

“And who are you?” 
“I’m the Governor.” 
“Eight.” 

“Nine.” 


. 

Ed Stuart, the Pittsburgh ‘ty- 
pographer, says the trouble in the 
Garden of Eden wasn’t an apple, but 
a green pair. 


o 
I'd rather be a British subject than 
a Spanish verb. 
T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Catch a Thief with Sugar ! 


Pp“ ROLMAN O'HIGGINS lounged beside the park bridle path, 
A fat dowager jogged past on a bay mare. “Like a thousand 


little headlights,” mused O’Higgins as her diamonds gleamed 
ina shaft of sunlight. 


Quick hoofbeats sounded back along the path. O’Higgins 
glanced through the shrubbery that screened his view in that 
direction. A swarthy little man, riding a gray horse, appeared 
lo be trying to overtake the dowager. 


As the rider came abreast of O’Higgins, his horse slowed 
ind gave a look of pleased recognition. O’Higgins returned 
the look, and reached into his pocket for the horse’s customary 
lump of sugar. 


The swarthy man cursed, and lashed at the animal with his 
iding crop. The horse applied its brakes more strongly. There 
was a complicated flurry of action. 


The rider landed before O’Higgins in a little cloud of dust. 
The horse paused a dozen yards away, regarding its handi- 
work smugly. 


O'Higgins sprang to assist the fallen rider to his feet. Then 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
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INSIDE DETECTIVE © FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


World's largest publisher of fact-detective magazines — and 
detective mystery books, featuring Agatha Christie, Dashiell Hammett, Helen Reilly 
Carter Dixon, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 


he reached toward the ground with a sweeping motion and 
caught at the leather wrist thong of the riding crop. At his 
tug on the thong, there was a sharp click and a 15-inch sword 
blade blossomed at the end of the stick. 


“Huh!” gasped O’Higgins, glancing from horse to rider. 
“‘Has the meat shortage come to this?” 


The swarthy man whirled and ran. 


The distant gleam of diamonds caught O’Higgins’ eye, and 
a fresh thought flashed into his mind. “Stop, you murdering 
thief!’’ he yelled as he drew his service revolver and took aim 
at the fleeing man. 


This anecdote is based on a discussion of unusual weapons that 
appeared in a magazine of the Dell Detective Group. It indicates 
the brilliantly diversified editorial fare that monthly attracts 
1,134,003 purchasers—and a whopping pass-along audience— 
to the Dell Detective Group. These hobbyists in crime detection 
technique—a cross section of the urban male population—offer 
you a splendid market for any product with man-appeal! 
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Tuey’re Nor Just Vecerastes—They’re branded vegetables, displayed boldly and 
prominently because the quality is always the same. This type of super-market 
display helped to introduce Andy Boy branded broccoli and celery to housewives. 


Branded Broccoli Brings Premium 


Prices for D’Arrigo Brothers 


Start with seeds from Italy. Touch with an inherited “green thumb.” 


Add a passion for quality, and a dash of merchandising sense. 


Then dignify with a brand name. The D’Arrigo’s formula works. 


"ARRIGO Brothers Co., Bos- 

ton, is proving what. a signa- 

ture of quality can do in 

building a market for fresh 
vegetables. 

The D’Arrigo “Andy Boy” broc- 
coli is one of the first fresh vegetables 
to be branded and marketed nationally. 
From a small beginning in 1927, there 
are now more than 4,000 acres of 
Andy Boy broccoli under cultivation 

in California, Massachusetts, Ari- 
zona, and other states. In 1944 ship- 
ments from the Pacific Coast to the 
East alone totalled more than 800 car- 
loads, approximately 358,000 crates. 

Going back a bit, meet the D’ Arrigo 
brothers, Andrew of Boston and Ste- 
phen of San Jose, Calif. Their parents, 
before coming to this country, grew 
broccoli in southern Italy. Broccoli 
was’ practically unknown then as a 
vegetable in the United States. About 
the time the parents had handed down 
the art of broccoli-growing to Stephen 
and Andrew the two sons went to 
serve in World War I. 


[52] 


When Andrew returned his nerves 
were somewhat shattered and the doc- 
tors advised him to get a job which 
would keep him outdoors. He found 
one in the fruit and produce business 
in Boston. 

Andrew’s chief soon conceived the 
idea of having brother Stephen go to 
California to supervise buying and 
shipping fruit and vegetables to Bos- 
ton during the winter months. A little 
later the brothers became partners in 
the company. In 1923 they formed 
their own business, the present D’Ar- 
rigo Brothers Co., to deal in fruit and 
produce at wholesale. Stephen tre- 
mained in California to ship fruits and 
vegetables, when they were out of 
season in Boston. 

In leisure time Stephen  experi- 
mented with seeds brought from Italy 
by his father and with others procured 
from various sources. He learned two 
things: (1) His father's seeds were 
best; (2) broccoli grew as well (or 
better) in California as in southern 
Italy. 


Meanwhile, Stephen heard that 
broccoli was being grown in Brooklyn 
on a limited scale and was in great 
demand among people of Stalian 
descent living there. Why not raise 
broccoli in California and time its cul- 
tivation so it could be shipped to 
Boston during the winter months? 

Andrew was all for the idea, 9 
Stephen started to put it into practice, 
But he couldn’t find anyone in Cali-ff 
fornia who knew how to raise broccoli. 
He decided to do it himself andj 
Andrew went out from Boston to help 
get a crop started, They "a ae land 
in San Jose and planted broccoli, 
Andrew returned to Boston to make 
plans for selling it, as a sideline, when 
it was shipped. 

That first year Stephen shipped to 
Andrew in Boston a total of only 10 
or 12 carloads—a few crates at a time 
packed into refrigerator cars filled | 
mostly with other vegetables or fruits, 


He could have shipped more. But from 
the start he and Andrew had decided 
they would not attempt to market any- 
thing but the choicest bunches of 
broccoli. 

There were shipping problems to 
solve, too. Broccoli had to be put into 
refrigerator cars in fresh condition and 
reach its destination as crisp as when 
it was picked. Then, on arrival in the 
East, it had to be sold to the con- 
sumer through the retailer within 48 
hours, or deterioration set in. 

Selling the first shipments was easy. 
People of Italian lineage were literally 
waiting for them to arrive. 

Encouraged, Stephen increased the 
crop. Gradually help: was obtained in 
raising the broccoli. The crop was if- 
creased again and again. New York 
City was tried out as a market, through 
a well known commission house. The 
broccoli sold as fast as it arrived thete. 

In 1927, three years after starting 
to grow broccoli, the.D’Arrigos, who 
had observed that such fruits 45 
oranges and apples sold quicker and 
brought higher prices when they wet¢ 
labeled or trade-marked, decided to 
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What does a man work for? ... A pay envelope, a living... 
future, family, security, independence, the satisfaction of accomplishment? . . . 
More than most men the farmer finds his objectives feasible . . . Good land, 
well cared for, is everlasting capital. Science, new skills and knowledge add 
productivity. Machinery lessens toil, brings leisure. Good roads and rural power 
lines have ended isolation, brought schools, stores, cities and company closer . . . 
His market never wholly fails. Parity prices and diversification protect his 
income. Milk and eggs provide current cash. The seasons replenish his pantry 
more than the corner store. ‘Taxes take less. Living costs are lower, leave more 
margin ... He experiences the profit of his effort, knows his heirs will not 

zo homeless or empty handed... And five good years have increased his 


capital, cut his debts, upped his savings, padded his want list. 


Best prospect in the world shdey, he is too 
important a part of the national market to neglect! 
And SuccessFuL FARMING, with more than 1,150,000 
selected farm families . . . segregated in the Heart 
States, New York and Pennsylvania, first in farm 
investment, development, income and purchasing 
power ...is his preferred medium for his business— 
and should be yours! ... Find out how much the first 


farm market and SF have to offer your business future! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. . . 


brand the crates in which their broc- 
coli was shipped. By this time compe- 
tition was springing up. The D’Arrigos 
were certain their broccoli was not 
only the best grown, but also handled 
with greatest care. They believed it 
would be a real asset to them in 
marketing to have retailers and con- 
sumers know when they got D’ Arrigo 
broccoli. The crates were labeled. 

This plan didn’t work so well—for 
the D’Arrigos. When their broccoli 
was sold from crates, some retailers 
would refill them with other inferior 
kinds, which often could be bought 


in the wholesale market at lower 
prices. 

“Canned fruits and vegetables are 
branded,” argued the D’Arrigos. “So 
are fresh oranges, apples, pears, etc. 
Why not brand a fresh vegetable?” 

Fruit and produce men stifled laughs 
and offered advice. Nobody ever had 
branded a fresh vegetable for national 
marketing. This would do more harm 
than good. It was all right with 
oranges, for example, which would 
last a week in the retail store. But 
perishable broccoli—if it were mis- 
handled in the store and spoiled, the 


The Way They Buy 


FOOD. 


The way they buy food in New 
Hampshire is typical of the way they 
buy countless products. They buy 
well . . and often with a preference 
to nationally advertised brands. And 
the dollar value runs high . . over 
$75,000,000 in food sales in the state 
. this by 132,000 families. But 
listen to this . . the families of the 
Union-Leader, the state's coverage 
paper, bought $24,000,000 of this 
total. The way they — Union-Leader 
readers — buy FOOD is typical. 


the MAANCHESTER | we've sor view 
Won-) LEADER — of Grocery Store 
roducts. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


shire Retail Food Sales 
and Survey of Retail Dis- 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. MC DEVITT COMPANY 
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D’Arrigos wouldn’t want the publid 
to know it was theirs. 
The D'Arrigos were adamant. Theif 


broccoli would sell the day it arrived: 
it was that good. 

They adopted the brand name Andy 
Boy and had labels made up to Wrap 
around each bunch of broccoli. Be. 
tween Andy and Boy on the labels 
was a picture of a healthy youngster, 

What was the label all about? Well, 
Stephen had a son, Andrew, named 
after his uncle. When Stephen would 
go to the broccoli fields young Ap. 
drew would accompany him. The 
youngster never seemed happier than 
when he was romping down the rows 
between the plants. That was it—Andy 
Boy! And the youngster’s likeness 
would appear on the label! 


Method of Broadening Market 


As the supply of broccoli mounted, 
Andrew (senior) foresaw that the 
time had come to broaden the market 
—to extend sales, if possible, to people 
other than of Italian extraction. He 
went about this task in much the same 
manner that a manufacturer would 
try to market a new product. 

First, a limited advertising campaign 
was started. It began in Boston and 
was later extended to New York City 
and Philadelphia. Radio was the first 
medium. Cooking experts told house- 
wives in daytime broadcasts what a 
delectable vegetable broccoli is—par- 
ticularly Andy Boy broccoli. They em- 
phasized how it was grown and han- 
dled with extreme care so that it would 
retain its valuable mineral salts, vita- 
mins, etc. 

A little later Andy Boy was played 
up in small ads in the Boston, New 
York . City, and oe news- 
papers. Meanwhile, a leading Boston 
hotel was convinced it should serve 
Andy Boy regularly. And ot rk and 
demonstrations were arranged in some 
of the best stores in the three cities. 

Consumers other than those of Ital- 
ian ancestry began to call for Andy 
Boy broccoli by name. Retailers started 
to carry it in increasing numbers. But 
when they found it was a little higher 
priced than some of the unbranded 
broccoli of lesser quality, certain store: 
keepers switched to other kinds. Cus 
tomers found the other kinds were 
not always strictly fresh, and many 
would not buy them. Result—as one 
chain store buyer put it: “Often we 
could buy other broccoli for two of 
three dollars a crate less than Andy 
Boy (which runs up to $7, varying 
with market conditions), but we found 
in numerous cases that it wouldnt 
sell nearly so readily. It didn’t have 
the pape or the quality. A good 
part of it spoiled. Andy Boy does sell. 
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WV, came to San Francisco 


in answer to the call for help in War 
Industries. We like San Francisco and 
we are here to stay. We represent a 
great addition to the market estab- 
lished, long before the war, as the 
center of trade for the entire Pacific 
Coast area. We are the people who 
make your market. We want the things 
you manufacture and advertise, and 
we have the money to purchase them. 


San Francisco—Golden Gateway to 
the vast Pacific Basin—is destined to 
be the center of the world of tomorrow. 
Like a symbol, of her preordained im- 
portance in tomorrow's World, is the 
United Nations Security Conference 
being held in San Francisco this month. 


Serving San Francisco on this history 
making event, as on every important 
news event anywhere in the world, is 
The Call-Bulletin, San _  Francisco’s 
friendly newspaper. 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN e REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 
APRIL 1, 1945 [55] 


So, in the end, we make more profit 
on Andy Boy.” 

Andy Boy sold in mounting quanti- 
ties to people of other than Italian 
origin. The sound growing, handling, 
and marketing foundation which had 
been set up worked smoothly. 

Then up mys a stone wall. The 
D’Arrigos found by investigating and 
figuring overtime that the way sales 
were jumping in territory already in- 
vaded it would be next to impossible 
to raise enuugh supreme quality broc- 
coli to supply numerous larger cities 
of the country. One drawback was that 


the growing and packing of broccoli 
of Andy Boy quality required personal 
supervision by Stephen. Nobody else 
could be found who would give it the 
attention demanded. Another draw- 
back was that land used for raising 
broccoli had to be sowed with alter- 
nate crops at intervals. 

The D’Arrigos vowed they wouldn't 
market inferior grades. They devised 
a marketing plan which meets the 
situation effectively. The bulk of Andy 
Boy broccoli still goes to the selling 
points first developed—Boston, New 
York City, and Philadelphia. When 


TO SEE THE HOUSTON OF TOMORROW 


--.- LOOK 


AT HOUSTON TODAY! 


Southwest STEELBRCENTER 


@ Sheffield Steel’s huge new blast furnace 
and steel mill (a small portion of which is 
pictured below) will mean much in postwar 
years to Houston and the Gulf Southwest. 
Back in 1936 Sheffield planned a Houston 
steel mill of 200,000-ton capacity which 
could be readily enlarged to meet growing 
needs. Encouraged by the rapid growth of 
business and industry in the Gulf Southwest, 
its construction was started in April, 1941, 
to serve not wartime but peacetime needs. 


When war came, Houston had a sound steel- 


The Houston Market 
is sold ‘ly 

when your story 

is told 

+++ in The Chronicle 


National Ac 


making project under way which drew the 
attention of the War Production Board, and 
in January, 1942, WPB authorized expansion 
of these steel-making facilities. During 1943 
DPC finished several units in this expansion 
program, including two open-hearth fur- 
naees, coke ovens, a blooming mill, and an 
additional plate mill. And in 1944 a new, 
modern blast furnace was blown in. 

These units give the Gulf Southwest its 
first fully integrated steel mill. This huge 
mill uses tons and tons of iron ore, limestone. 
manganese and coal for coke . . . all mined 
or quarried in Texas and nearby states. Now 
Houston’s shipyards and factories are making 
ships and munitions of native steel. After the 
war, steel-making will stimulate even faster 
growth of Metropolitan Houston, already the 


South’s largest market. 


THE HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Fast In CIRCULATION and ADVERTISING for the 32nd CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


there is more to sell at any given time 
than these markets can absorb com 
fortably, shipments are made as far a: 
the supply permits—to Washington. 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, S; 
Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and 
other cities. In California some loca! 
business has been developed—such as 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Nor does the story of Andy Bo) 
and the D’Arrigo brothers end here. 
In fact, it seems to have only begun. 
When the problem of supply of broc- 
coli reared its ugly head, the D’Ar- 
rigos decided to raise and market a 
companion product. They chose celery, 
which was then looked upon chiefly 
as a vegetable to eat only at Thanks- 
giving and at Christmas time. As was 
the case with broccoli, they determined 
to find the highest quality type obtain- 
able. They decided on Pasqual, then 
grown only in a limited way in Massa- 
chusetts. Celery gardens were started 
in California, Massachusetts, and 
Florida—to obtain a year-around sup- 
ply. The product was labeled Andy 
Boy Pasqual Celery. 


Then They Branded Celery 


At that time a lot of celery was 
labeled with stock wrappers which 
bore no company name. The D’Ar- 
rigos put their name on theirs. They 
became the first to trade-mark celery 
and stand behind it with their name. 

The D/’Arrigos’ experience with 
branded celery is similar to that with 
broccoli. “We've really put Pasqual 
celery on the map,” declared Andrew. 
“When we started to advertise and 
push it, Pasqual was unknown outside 
of Massachusetts. Now 80% of the 
celery sold in the country is of the 
Pasqual type.” 

Today the D’Arrigos market more 
than 450 carloads of Andy Boy Pas- 
qual Celery annually. They could do 
much better, they say, if the war hadn't 
made farm labor so scarce. The bulk 
of this celery is sold in Boston, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and Chicago. A 
peculiar thing, the D’Arrigo’s point 
out, is that while New York City went 
for broccoli on a large scale, it is the 
slowest of all the bigger cities to ac- 
cept the Pasqual variety of celery. But 
it’s coming along. Today 35% of the 
celery it buys is Pasqual type; a year 
ago the ratio was only 25%. 

Nor did the D’Arrigos stop with 
broccoli and celery. They've added 
carrots with a label tied to each bunch. 

People in the fruit and produce 
trade are wondering what fresh vege- 
table the D’Arrigos will brand next. 
They admit there'll be others, particu- 
larly after the war. In fact, they re 
already experimenting with a couple 
more. 
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New Fim Processor: This is the Model 11 Film Processor Machine for 16 mm. nega- 
live, positive and reversal film developed by The Houston Corp., Los Angeles. It is 
a self-contained unit, requiring no additional equipment, and is operated in white 
light. When connected to electrical power, water supply, and drain it is ready for 
operation. It is said this model can find wide applications in industrial fields. 


PackaceD Bown Covers: 
Made wth an elastic band, 
these Marday Refrigerator 
Bowl Covers, snap over 
lhe bowl or other contain- 
ttor over the food itself. 

ey are odorless, wash- 
ible and water-proof and 
te designed to keep food 
lean and fresh. Colorful 
box designed by Robert 
fair Co., New York City. 


LicHt-WeicHt Vacuum: The “Electrikbroom,” developed by Regina Corp., Rahway, N. J., is said 
to weigh only 644 pounds—one-third the weight of the average vacuum cleaner. It is of stream- 
lined design for easy maneuverability around and under furniture. Instead of the regular fabric 
dust bag it has a removable plastic cup that empties like an ash tray. Present company plans call 
for large-scale production as soon as critical materials permit. Electrikbroom will be sold 
through established distributors and dealers. It’s been approved by top testing laboratories. 


P & T Cake Make-Up: Among the latest in Cake Make-Ups to appear on the market is that of 
Park & Tilford, New York City. Among its features are claimed to be skin-protecting oils, in- ' 
cluding much-prized lanolin which prevents the make-up from caking and drying on the skin 
and which provides a pleasing softness to the wearer’s complexion. It is packaged in a flat 
plastic case, the cover of which has serew-top feature. Make-up is water resistant and sunproof. 


“Vetvet SKIN”: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
has a new lotion cream for hands, It is being 
promoted as having a special skin-softening in- 
gredient used by doctors for softening and heal- 
ing the skin. Preparation has non-soap base. 


Skippy Grows Apace When Company 
Abandons “Better Mousetrap” Theory 


Kosefield Packing Company’s premium peanut butter, sold under 


the brand name “Skippy,” succeeded in cracking market after mar- 


ket. against hot competition, after they settled down to a policy of 


selling through brokers and backing them with strong advertising. 


NUMBER of years ago when 
the Rosefield Packing Co., 
Alameda, Calif., started to 
promote its one and only 
product, Skippy Peanut Butter, it had 
six salesmen in the field and what 
Jerome N. Rosefield, sales and adver- 
tising manager, calls “a lot of mis- 
conceptions’ about selling. 

Not the least of these misconcep- 
tions was a rather firm belief in the 
mousetrap theory. Convinced that it 
had “‘basically the finest peanut butter 
on the market,’ the company thought 
that was sufficient to win over dealers 
and the consumer. Distribution costs 
and selling costs were high, sales cov- 
erage was limited. There also was the 
problem of selling to retailers a single 
specialty item and keeping it sold. 

After considerable trial and error, 
Rosefield has worked out a selling 
formula which has proved its effec- 
tiveness in 22 successive markets and 
resulted in a cut in selling costs of 
nearly 50% while sales soared. The 
formula boils down to: Use brokers 
instead of a company sales staff; pick 
the right brokers for the product; 
choose an advertising agency with a 
realistic approach to merchandising; 
concentrate on customers, not sales; 


sKiPry 


} Creamy " 
PEANUT BUTTER 


PATENTED 


“Each jar is a liability until the house- 
wife buys and comes back for another. 


know how to integrate advertising 
with merchandising. The aim of the 
Rosefield formula is to get distribu- 
tion fast (when they open up a new 
market) and to make it thorough, and 
then to sell as many customers as 
steadily and frequently as possible. 

The steps in the development of the 
Rosefield formula may be illuminating 
to other sales managers struggling 
with the problem of putting over a 
specialty item. 


The Rosefield enterprise was started 
30 years ago by Joseph L. Rosefield. It 
produced peanut butter, coffee, spices, 
At one time there was a heavy con- 
centration on the packing of pickles, 
Gradually the other products were 
dropped and the peanut butter re. 
ceived more and more attention. The 
company is now run by Mr. Rosefield 
and his two sons, Jerome N. Rose. 
field, who has charge of sales and ad- 
vertising, and Marvin Rosefield gen. 
eral manager in charge of production, 

The elder Rosefield was very much 
of an inventor, and one of the prob- 
lems he early set himself to solve was 
the improvement of peanut butter. Up 
to that time, it deteriorated quickly, 
soon became rancid, thus greatly lim- 
iting the scope of distribution. In the 
early days of the Rosefield Packing 
Co., there were about a dozen peanut 
butter manufacturers in San Francisco 
and its vicinity, and about as many 
in the Los Angeles area, each with its 
local distribution. Perhaps none 
dreamed of even the possibility of 
national distribution -unless it was 
Joseph Rosefield. He wanted to broad- 
en his market and at the same time 
make a product which would reach 
the buyer as fresh and delicious as 
when it left the mill. 

After considerable laboratory te- 
search, Mr. Rosefield developed a proc- 
ess and a method of packing which 
eliminated the bad features of oil 
separation and easy rancidity. Skippy 
peanut butter thus emerged with the 
exclusive features on which the met- 


This car card had the New York subway sardines gaping. It was the first in the series which is still running. 


WAd! UP GRANDMA AND PASS THE SKIPPY! 


% 


| THIS 1S AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR SKIPPY PEANUT BUTTER 


} Unhappy peanut. Sad becouse it isn't up to Skippy standards 
Skippy's Rlavor is the true, unaltered flavor of the plumpest, selected 
freshly roasted peanuts : 


(B) Bottom of the jar. Where Skippy stays fresh, sweet and eosily 
spread right down to the very last spoonful at, 


) The oil and the peanut meats are locked together for keeos in | 
Skippy . . . never to separate 


Rose. Skippy’s fresh, sweet aroma is mighty lak a. 
Pool of floating oil, like there isn't any of in Skippy 
Fuel. Fuel ike peanuts, you'll like Skippy * 


Tiles. Skippy comes in twos tiles: (1) Creomy style c 
style. 


1 (2) Chunk 


Skippy is made by a'new exclusive process. Artist consiacred 
drawing a gnu, but couldn't stand the pun, so drew gorilla instead 
Doesn't tie in very well, but he's o big brute, isn't he? 


Everywhere. Location of good food stores that 
sell Skippy. 
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A quarter of a century of experience, 
continued research and the determination 
always to produce nothing but the most 
nearly perfect product (and we have at- 


tained 999/1000% perfection) accounts 
for Artkraft’s* outstanding leadership in 
the sign field. Thousands of Artkraft* 
signs everywhere today attest to their 
superior quality. Servicing them during 
the war has not required the full time of 
one neon tube bender. 


Artkraft’s* exclusive features include 
Porcel-M-Bos’d letters (raised out of the 
heavy sheet steel background by patented 
process, and 75% more attractive and 
readable) ; 999/1000% perfect neon (ac- 
tual average record); Galv-Weld frame 
construction (no rust, no vibration) ; and 
10-year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 


THEY INCREASE SALES 14.6%, 
AND MAKE NATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING 5 TIMES AS EF- 
FECTIVE, BY ACTUAL 
AUDITED RESEARCH. 


During the past quarter century we have regu- 
larly served such leading merchandisers as J. C. 
Penney Co., Shell Oil, A & P Food Stores, West- 
ern Auto Stores, Frigidaire, Marathon Oil, U. S. 
Tires, Pittsburgh Paint, Ford Hopkins Drugs, 
White Auto Stores, American Stores, Westing- 
house, Lowe Bros. Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash-Kel- 
vinator, Belk Stores, Ely & Walker, Ford, Em- 
pire Super Markets, National Refining, Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum, Delco-Heat, and many others. 


Although actual production begins with the im- 
pending removal of WPB restrictions 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING 
QUANTITY ORDERS 


for delivery in the order received! Quick de- 
livery is foreseen, especially to 
ing the same signs as before the war. 


s order- 


The World's 
Largest Manufacturer of 
All Types of Signs 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE® 
Y/ FOR QUANTITY BUYERS 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Pee eee eee eee 
THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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a Please send, without obligation, full in- : 
: formation and literature on Artkraft* signs. ' 
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chandising program has been built. 
These exclusive features are the result 
of a hydrogenation process which 
modifies the essential oil, eliminating 
floating oil, rancidity, dryness, and oil 
separation. The manufacturers believe 
the process produces peanut butter 
with a finer flavor, a fine texture, with- 
out the “sticking to the roof of the 
mouth” annoyance which adults in 
particular object to. The process also 
is said to make the peanut butter more 
spreadable, more digestible. 

The Skippy brand was first brought 
out in the summer of 1933. Production 
was small. Distribution was aimed at 
the quality market. The product cost 
nearly twice as much as most of its 
competitors. The Rosefields believed 
the high-price field was their logical 
market. This was one of the many mis- 
conceptions with which they started 
their promotion of Skippy. 


Theory May Not Apply 


On the “Better Mousetrap” theory, 
they reasoned somewhat as follows: 
“We know we have the finest peanut 
butter on the market. Discriminating 
consumers will recognize this, will in- 
evitably choose our product and be 
willing to pay a premium price.” Well, 
it didn’t work. “We found we had to 
tell the housewife how and why it was 
better,” says sales manager Rosefield. 

In the process of analyzing their 
market to decide how best to start pro- 
moting Skippy, they discovered that 
their customers were not in the quality 
group they had aimed at, but in the 
middle income group. 

They started out with another error. 
They had the peculiar problem of only 
one product to sell, yet a great deal of 
retailer contact was necessary. In the 
beginning, six salesmen were em- 
ployed in Northern California to con- 
tact dealers. But with only one prod- 
uct, this turned out to be a very ex- 
pensive way of getting sales. 

Thus in 1937 brokers came into the 
picture. ““We made some mistakes at 
the start, but gradually discovered that 
if we got the right brokers for our 
product (not necessarily the biggest) 
they could do a better job for us than 
we could do ourselves and do it more 
economically,” Mr. Rosefield avers. 

To begin with, distribution was 
local; then it was extended to the 
entire West Coast. When sufficient 
sales volume was achieved, Skippy 
proceeded east by gradual stages. The 
last market to be opened was New 
York and the method illustrates the 
Rosefield formula. Jerome Rosefield, 
with Walter Guild, of Garfield and 
Guild, who handle Skippy adver- 


tising, early in 1944 went to New ° 


York City. Following their formula of 


“get the right broker,” “‘get distribu. 
tion fast and make it thorough,” “‘syn- 
chronise advertising with distribution,” 
they arrived in Manhattan with signed 
advertising contracts with which to 
support the market beginning thee 
weeks from the date of their arrival. 
Before they start even to interview 
brokers in a new market chosen for 
development they always have definite 
contracts so that advertising may be re. 
leased simultaneously with the com- 
mencement of the broker's operations, 


The Men for the Job 


They picked C. F. Mattlage Sales 
Co., which is directed by Walter Ru- 
precht. “Many of those we inter- 
viewed,” says Mr. Rosefield, “had 
bigger sales organizations, larger 
operations, but we chose Mattlage pri- 
marily because this firm seemed to us 
to have the best grasp of the mer- 
chandising needs of a specialty prod- 
uct. They realize changing market 
conditions in New York City, and they 
are generally progressive in their sell- 
ing approach.”” Knowing exactly what 
they required in a broker, Rosefield 
Packing Co. always go about choos- 
ing theirs in a thorough and pains- 
taking manner. As a result, they be- 
lieve they have ‘the best group of 
brokers for our product in the U. S.” 

It is interesting that they picked 
their advertising agency with the same 
awareness of a definite and _ specific 
job to be done. ‘An advertising agency 
may dream up a simply marvelous 
campaign, but if it doesn’t fit the 
product, if it isn’t constructed to meet 
the conditions of the particular market, 
its virtues are a total loss. We wanted 
an advertising agency that would go 
into the field as we do ourselves and 
so know how to build a campaign 
around actual conditions. We have in 
Garfield and Guild an agency that 
does this to our satisfaction.” 

Account Executive, Walter Guild, 
Mr. Rosefield says, not only goes into 
the field, but he goes into their actual 
territories; he takes along samples, and 
he contacts the retail trade. In this way 
he learns first hand what his client's 
problems are. When he has drawn up 
a tentative advertising campaign, he 
takes it out and tries it on the trade. 
In the light of the reaction received, 
the program may be modified. The ex- 
perience of the retailer is built into the 
advertising. It thus becomes easier to 
sell the broker on the campaign; he 
realizes that he is being backed up by 
a first hand, realistic program. 

Thus, advertising and selling are 
integrated, and constantly adjusted to 
changing local conditions. This «p- 
pfoach, developed over the years, 1s 
called-.“‘one of the most important 
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“[ have just come back trom france” 


661 have just come back from France .. . rT 


was talking to a doctor in one of the 
armored divisions with which I spent a few 
days. He said one of the big factors in saving 
lives was a large picture book he received a 
few months before he came overseas. It was 
filled with good pictures which showed the 
nature of combat wounds in a simple way 
... practical, exact, standardized training. 
He was talking about the First Aid Portfolio 
..- In the opinion of this medic and many 
others the Graphic Portfolio is saving lives. 

“Tf you continue with this type of work, 
you certainly could make good claims for 


it...°?—letter from a Special Services 
soldier, SHAEF. 


Tue Army’s Graphic Portfolio . . . some 
of which we helped prepare, as well as 
produce... is an improved, more efficient 
form of group presentation. A subject is 
reduced to its simplest terms. Each topic is 
pictured or illustrated in actual application 
or effect. There is enough reiteration to 
make a dent in the average memory, and 


compensate for any lapse of attention or 
self-distraction on the listeners’ part. The 
pace is brisk, spirited. Participation keeps 
the audience alert, interested. The eye and 
ear conflict which makes so much visual 
presentation ineffective, has been avoided. 
The speaker has full directions and large 
legible script on the back of every sheet, 
does not need to memorize long text or 
require much advance study. Presentation 
does not depend on the speaker’s memory, 
voice, or personality. 


Tur U.S. Army has found the Graphic 
Portfolioan especially effective training aid, 
demonstrated that the device has unlimited 
application for business—in training store 
personnel, salesmen, service men, dealers; 
and in actual saleswork. Not the least of 
its merits is that it ensures uniform delivery 


of a uniform story—as often, as widely, as 


_ variously wanted—keeps instruction or 


selling on the track, is usable by almost 
anybody without special experience or 
training. Demonstration on request. 


Cinson-sreeman Co., Inc. 
Pedagogically Proficient Lithographers 


STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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Chart followers know well the importance 
of the Baltimore market — it’s one of the 


six cities in America with a population of 
ever one million, They know, also, the im- 
portance of the News-Post in the Baltimore 
market. It’s 1st in circulation in the 6th 
largest sity. Make it the paper of your 


choice, too, and ‘‘cash in” in Baltimore. 


| NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Baltimore N ews-Post 


aspects of the. merchandising pro- 
gram.” In Mr. Rosefield’s opinion, an 
advertising agent has not thoroughly 
done his job unless he has spent weeks 
with the trade. 

From the “Better Mousetrap” ap- 
proach of the early days, Rosetield 
Packing Co. has entirely reversed its 
thinking and now looks to advertising 
as essential. From year to year, the 
advertising budget has been increased 
until now it is something like 4,000 
times what it was in 1939. With the 
exception of a small car card experi- 
ment in the New York City market, 
the advertising has been radio exclu- 
sively. To start with they used “‘Super- 
man.” In 1941 sponsorship of Skippy 
Hollywood Theater was begun. This 
is a half-hour-a-week dramatic pro- 
gram MC’d and produced by C. P. 
MacGregor. Each week a new star is 
featured. The guest list includes many 
famous stage and movie stars. 


Conclusions Are Drawn 


In the process of developing its 
formula, Rosefield Packing Co. has ar- 
rived at a number of interesting con- 
clusions concerning selling. One of 
these that packs a lot of common sense 
is: “Each jar of the product is a lia- 
bility until the housewife buys it, con- 
sumes it, and comes back for another 
jar." This view leads to an exactly 
contrary approach to that of many sales 
managers. ‘The average merchandising 
procedure is to take as big an order 
as possible on the theory that the more 
you sell the retailer the harder he will 
push the product. Now Skippy Peanut 
Butter is, we believe, the best-keeping 
peanut butter on the market; neverthe- 
less, we believe that small stocks and 
rapid turnover is the sounder way for 
us to operate. In many markets we en- 
joy as high as 95% distribution, sell- 
ing all jobbers and chains in the areas. 

Skippy peanut butter is made at the 
home factory in Alameda, and under 
franchise by Good Foods, Inc., Minne- 
sota, headed by William Kuehn. This 
firm distributes Skippy in a limited 
number of midwestern states. All other 
distribution is handled from Alameda. 

The soundness of. the Rosefield ap- 
proach is indicated in the results of a 
survey just completed which shows 
that sales costs have been cut close to 
50% since the broker distribution set- 
up was started. The effecting of this 
great economy in operation is credited 
to: (1) right use of brokers rather 
than own sales staff; (2) increase in 
advertising; (3) synchronization and 
coordination of the first two. All field 
supervision is handled personally by 
Jerome Rosefield. Post-war plans call 
for a staff of sales supervisors to con- 
tact the broker groups. 
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It’s Stall “Darction Time’ 
In Detroit...PLUS! 


Wayne County, Michigan, (with Detroit the focal point) leads the 
entire nation in war contracts—a cumulative total of $12,218, 781,000 
according to the Detroit Regional WPB office. 


As a matter of comparison, Los Angeles County was second, 
nationally, with $10 489 872,000 and Cook County (Chicago) third 
with $9,015 500,000. In other words, Wayne County, Michigan, has 
TWO BILLION dollars more war contracts than any other county 
in the United States. 


Oakland County, directly adjoining Wayne, is second in the 
State with $2,457,156000 cumulative contracts. Another adjoining 
county (Washtenaw, with its huge Willow Run) is third in Michi- 
gan with $1,696, 146,000. 


Wayne, Oakland and Washtenaw Counties are 
ABC Recognized Detroit Retail Trading Areas, con- 
sequently the three best “able to buy” areas of 
Michigan are a part of the Detroit market—and of 
the Detroit Times total weekday circulation, 89.5% 
is concentrated in the Retail Trading Zone—Wayne, 
Oakland, Washtenaw, Monroe, Livingston and 
Macomb counties. 


To most efficiently and economically cover this NUMBER ONE market area The Detroit 
Times is a MUST — it is the favorite newspaper of the men who direct the industrial plants 
—and of the women and men who work in them! 


THE DETROIT TIMES 


Today The Detroit Times Has The Largest ABC Recognized Regular 
Carrier HOME DELIVERED Circulation In It’s History and the SECOND 
LARGEST ABC Recognized HOME DELIVERED Circulation in America 
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Onerated hy 
RADIO STATION WOW, INC. 
JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 
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ONE 
- HUSKY SEAL 


Tension Bankers Flap Envelopes seal 
easily and stay sealed even when 
stuffed to capacity—the wide, high 
shouldered flap has a gum strip 
144” wide, sealing to the extreme 
corners. Use them for important 
and bulky mail. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


«sssstough tumblers that outlast 


ordinary glassware three to five times 
are being offered, for the first time, 

through department 
“heat-treated” drinking 


to consumers 
stores. These 


There’s less breakage with these. 


glasses, first developed to Army and 
Navy specifications, are the result of 
a special manufacturing process which 
leaves them extra resistant to mechan- 
ical and thermal shock. The process 
was perfected by the Libbey Glass 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


«ssa new alloy, Chanite Flux, 
promises to be the answer to house- 
wives seeking to restore burned-out 
electrical appliances. Industrial plants 
with electrical heating equipment also 
have found Chanite electric heating 
element flux a valuable replacement for 
vital metals not available until the war 
is over. Developed by the Chanite 
Laboratories, this new material is said 
to have greater resistance than the 
original heating elements in electric 
stoves, irons, coffee urns, toasters and 
hot plates, as well as industrial elec- 
trical furnaces. Chanite Flux is avail- 
able in powder form and requires no 
welding or soldering equipment. It is 
extremely easy to apply. When a heat- 
ing wire is burned in two all one must 
do is to join the ends together, prefer- 
ably by stretching the wire or by tak- 
ing another small piece of wire (ele- 
ment) and placing over the gap in the 
burned-out wire. The next step is to 
wet the end of a match-stick and dip 
into the Chanite Flux and apply it to 
the ends to be welded and hold in 
place with the match-stick. Then the 
electric plug is placed in the socket 
and the element welds itself together. 


Laboratory experiments, in which every 


sort of electrical element was used for 


| testing the resistance of the flux, as 


well as its strength, have revealed that 
Chanite has 500 times the resistability 
of carbon. 


«****blushing bands, made of cel- 
lulose, are now being used to guard 
against waste of blood in blood trans- 


Coming Your Way 


fusion bottles. These bands change 
color when subjected to heat, turning 
from dark green to orange or to a 
variety of other colors, depending on 
the particular shade used in their 
unheated state. Placed around the 
necks of transfusion bottles as a pro- 
tective seal, they enable users to tell 
at a glance whether or not the units 
have been sterilized. Bottles which 
have undergone heat sterilization have 
an orange band, unsterilized bottles a 
green one. These special cellulose 
bands guard against mixups and make 
it possible to prevent the storage of 
blood in unsterile bottles. They are 
used to seal other liquids as well. 


«#sssplastic blind rivet, a new type 
fastening permitting one-man opera- 
tion, is a recent development of the 
Plastic Development Division, Victory 
Manufacturing Co. Called the “Des- 
Rivet,” its design is based on a 
wedging action and takes full advan- 
tage of the flow characteristics of 
plastic materials under pressure. It is 
molded in one piece of various plas- 
tics including nylon. It consists of a 
head with plug attached by a thin 
breakaway section and a tapered shank 
split to form four tapered fingers. 
The shank and head are hollow to 
the same diameter of the plug. The 
Des-Rivet is applied by pressing the 
tapered fingers into a drilled hole. 
Taper on the outside diameter of the 
fingers reduces the inside diameter of 
the shank, the rivet and work being 
held in place by the pressure of the 
iineadl fingers. Impact from the 
rivet gun, which may be manual or 
air operated, instantaneously shears 
the plug and drives it into the plastic 
shank until the plug is flush with 
both ends of the rivet, maintaining 
the contour of the rivet head. Com- 
plete installation is accomplished by 
this single operation. 


Design is based on wedging action. 
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Psychologists Answer 
Moot Questions About 
Aptitude Testing 


Some notes on the results of a survey conducted among twenty-five 


axperts, to obtain a consensus about controversial questions having 


0 do with the subject of tests as an aid in selecting salesmen. 


So: W..d. 


ALLEN 


Vice-President 
Marathon Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago 


HERE is a wide divergence of 
opinion among _ executives 


about the value of aptitude tests . 


for salesmen. During the last 
wo years, whenever I have talked with 
ales executives, I have asked this 
gestion: “Are the methods used in 
pychological tests as good as their 
proponents claim, or as bad as their 
opponents insist ?”’ 
It seemed likely that a pooling of 
opinion on various aspects of testing 
mong the psychologists themselves 
could throw some light on the ques- 
tion. Accordingly, four members of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion were asked to prepare a list of 
men who, in their opinion, stood at 
the very top in the field of psycho- 
logical testing. From these lists, 30 
men were selected, and the opinion 
ummaries reported in this article 
tepresent the opinions of the 25 who 
responded. The names of the men who 
participated are listed at the end of 
the article. 


Three Methods Analyzed 


First, the conclusions—and then a 
somewhat condensed report of the re- 
plies to some of the individual ques- 
tions, 

The conclusions: 

While you can’t measure sales abil- 
ly as such, there are tests which, prop- 
ly used and interpreted, can help in 
electing salesmen. 

Don’t seek miracles. Help is all you 
fan expect from psychological tests. 
They can’t predict your batting aver- 
ige, but, properly used by reputable 
men, they can raise the batting aver- 
age, 

Where psychologists have carried 
on thorough and continuous research, 
substantial although not spectacular 
esults have been obtained in the way 
of increasing the probabilities of selec- 
ling more successful salesmen. 


APRIL 1, 


1945 


No short-cut or sure-fire devices are 


in sight. However, one fact stands out: 
While certain results can be obtained, 


they can be obtained only when both 
the business man and the psychologist 
are willing to make adequate invest- 
ments of energy, time, and funds. 
So much for conclusions. 
Psychologists at present usually use 


three tools in selecting personnel: 


1. WEIGHTED APPLICATION or Per- 
sonal History Form. These forms 
contain questions on subjects such as 
age, marital status, dependents, etc. 
Each answer is given a weight. 
Papers are graded or weighted and 
the total weight of all answers is 
determined. 

2. PATTERNED INTERVIEW. This is 
a form used by the interviewer to 
guide the questions and record the 
answers which have been prede- 
termined to have a bearing on the 
applicant's fitness for the position. 
3. PsyCHOLOGICAL TEstTs. There 
are three types in general use, as 
aids in selecting salesmen. They are 
tests of interests, intelligence, and 
personality. 


Question: (a) Are the following 
techniques pertinent to scientific 
selection of sales personnel? (b) 
What relative weight in the final 
evaluation of applicants would you 
give each technique? 


Answer: 
. 
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Average Median 


1. Weighted Appli- 
cation or Personal 


History Form ..100% 0 27% 30% 
2. Patterned 

Interview ...... 100% 0 45% 38% 
3. Psychological 

ae 100% 0 28% 30% 


trained 
and 3. 


Note: This is assuming reasonably 


individuals administer 1, 2, 


Question: It seems agreed that 
tests have been of value in measur- 
ing vocational aptitudes and abili- 
ties. Do you know of any test or 
tests which can be used to measure 
satisfactorily the things which 
make for sales success? 


Answer: Yes, 850. No, 15%. 


Question: If yes, will you please 
indicate which tests (name or 
type) you feel will serve to mea- 


sure sales success ? 


Answer: Test (by type) 

Vocational Interest Tests mentioned by 8 
of those answering. 

Personality Tests mentioned by 5 of those 
answering. 

Mental Ability Tests mentioned by 3 of 
those answering. 

Tests Constructed for Specific Use men- 
tioned by 2 of those answering. 


Tests (by name) 


Strong Vocational Interest mentioned by 4 


of those answering. 


Kuder Preference Record mentioned by 2 


of those answering. 


Otis Mental Ability mentioned by 2 of 


those answering: 


Comments: ‘Tests can be used for 
some abilities related to salesmanship 
but not for sales ability as such, so far. 
For example, a good salesman should 
know a little arithmetic; he should be 
able to spell, and he should be in- 
telligent—but tests for these things 
are not tests of sales ability as such.” 

“Different tests work with different 
success for different types of salesmen. 


Probably there is no single job title 
that means as many different things as 


‘salesman.’ The same tests obviously 


will not work with equal success in 


selecting dime store girls, junk sales- 
men, insurance salesmen and so forth. 
In general, specific tests of sales apti- 


tude, intelligence tests and personality 
tests are most satisfactory but this does 
not mean that the proper salesmen are 
only the people who score highest on 
the intelligence test.”’ 


“Some which would warrant experi- 


mental try-out. None ready made 
which should be used without valida- 
tion.” 

Here’s how. one __ psychologist 


changed the wording of the question 


and note (words in italics are his 
changes or additions) : 

“It seems agreed that tests have 
been of value in measuring (certain) 
vocational aptitudes and abilities. Do 
you know of any test or tests which 
can be used to measure (helpfully) 
the things—some of the things which 
make for sales success ? 


[73] 


“Note: If yes, will you please indi- 
cate which tests (mame or type) you 
feel will serve to (help) measure 
(certain factors in) sales success?” 

It is agreed by the majority of the 
psychologists answering this question 
that no psychological test has yet been 
devised that can measure sales ability 
as such. Salesmanship does not exist as 
an isolatable and independent person- 
ality phenomenon, although certain 
tests, such as those for interest and 
personality, have some value in indi- 
cating success as a salesman. 


Question: Do you feel there is a 
relationship between intelligence 
and sales ability? 

Anwer: Yes, 16 votes. No, 3 votes. 
Can't be answered, 1 vote. 


Question: How much correla- 
tion? 


Your schedule 
will receive 
local grocers’ 
support in 
the 


4 


PONTIAC e MICHIGAN 
7 out of 10 Press Homes Take No Other Daily Newspaper 


f/ 
_ 


Answer: No figure given, but low, 
4 votes. 

20, 1 vote. 

.40, 2 votes. 

.40 to .50, 1 vote. 

Depends on level of selling, 7 votes. 

Can't be answered, 1 vote. 

Comments: ‘Person must have 
mental alertness to understand object 
or idea he is selling. Over that, no 
correlation.” 

“Not for most sales groups; prob- 
ably some for technical types of sell- 
ing. Correlation from .25 to plus .30 
or .40 depends not only on type of 
selling, but also on heterogeneity of 
sales group tested.” 

“The relationship is between levels 
of selling. There is no correlation be- 
tween selling per se and intelligence.” 

From these answers and comments, 
it is agreed there is very little rela- 
tionship between intelligence and sales 


RETAIL FOOD STORES 


USED OVER 


44Z. 
DAILY PRESS in 1944 


000 liner 


IN THE. 


This linage represents 18 chain and 
independent Super Markets, 51 inde- 
pendents in a voluntary chain spon- 
sored by largest wholesale grocer plus 
53 additional independent stores which 
used space regularly or occasionally for 
tie ups. 


ability. The 
tween types 
territory, etc. 


relationship varies pe. 
of selling, location of 


Question: Are the usual “paper 
and pencil” aptitude, personality 
or interest tests invalidated to any 
extent for employment or selection 
purposes by the tendency of the 
applicant to give answers he feel 
will land the job? 

Answer: Yes, 80%. No, 10%. De. 
pends, 10%. 


Question: If the answer is “yes,” 
how serious would you consider 
this tendency? 

Answer: Negligible, 3 votes. Seri- 
ous, 5 votes, Moderate, 10 votes, 
Enough to make test useless, 4 votes, 

It is obvious from these replies that 
psychologists who design and admin- 
ister tests must give considerable 
thought toward making their tests as 
near foolproof as possible. What a 
man does and what he says he does 
when he is looking for a job are two 
entirely different things. 


Question: Because a man is slow 
to learn, does that mean he will be 
slow to apply what he has learned? 

Answer: Yes, 10 votes. No, 4 votes. 
Depends, 2 votes. Unanswerable, 2 
votes. 

Comments: ‘Generally yes; some 
exceptions. All depends upon whether 
what he has to apply is routine or 
not.” 

The replies indicate there may be 
many ways to succeed on the same 
sales job. Training in alternative work 
methods can compensate for apparent 
deficiencies. 


Question: Can the same tests be 
used for selecting salesmen selling 
feed to Oklahoma farmers and 
salesmen selling securities to Wall 
Street bankers? 

Answer: Yes, 4 votes. No. 12 votes. 
Depends, 3 votes. 


Question: If answer is “yes,” 
please state under what circum: 
stances. 

Comments: ‘Doubtful; perhaps dif- 
ferent weighting could be worked out 
satisfactorily, or there might be some 
tests common to the two batteries.’ 

“Not unless validation evidence 1s 
secured to show the tests can be used. 

“If we had any sales tests as such 
it might turn out that some sub-tests 
were common. That is a question 0 
fact to be experimentally 5 enh 
Let us have the sales tests first.” 

In this case, 12 out of 19 said the 
same tests could not be used. 

The three “depends” answers said 
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3 quick ways 
to bigger sales! 


See these Recent 
McGRAW-HILL Books 
10 days’ on-approval 


HOW TO RUN 
A SALES MEETING 


By Edward J. Hegarty, Westinghouse Electric 
k Mfg. Co. <A quick guide for better results 
for any one in charge of meetings aimed to 
gain understanding and acceptance of ideas and 
to encourage action based upon them. In 49 
to-the-point chapters, this book covers all aspects 
of planning, staging, and leading meetings 
with many practical pointers, valuable tricks of 
the trade drawn from 30 years’ experience. 
Shows how to get out attendance, start the 
meeting, stop it on the right note, put sparkle, 
punch and selling into any meeting. 237 pages, 
$2.00. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION 
OF SALESMEN 


By J. L. Rosenstein, Director of Personnel 
Research Foundation, and Vice President of 
the Sheldon School, Chicago. A watertight 
method of making certain before costly trial- 
and-error hiring, just which men are equipped 
to meet successfully the requirements of the 
particular sales job. The book shows how to 
use selection profiles, the interview, references 
and tests as a unified selection device and gives 
techniques applicable to practically every phase 


of sales effort, large and small. 259 pages, 
$3.00 
$3.00. 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


By Frank LaClave, Associate Editor, Printers’ 
Ink. Here’s just the book for quick brush-up 
by sales managers and training supervisors 
who’ve had a long rest—a sure guide to all 
the points you want to remember in taking on 
men, training them, and guiding their work. 
This re-editing and publication of the LaClave 
articles from Printers’ Ink covers everything 
from hiring and training to running contests, 
from compensation problems to conventions. 
Gives you a check-list of vital key-points of 
effective management; outlines tested, sales- 
roducing methods. 118 pages, $1.25. 


Send this McGRAW-HILL coupon 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y. 18 


Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ 
€xamination on approval. In 10 days I will 
pay for books, plus few cents postage, or return 
them postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


O Hegarty—How to Run a Sales Meeting, 
$2.00. 


O Rosenstein—The Scientific Selection of 
Salesmen, $3.00. 


0 LaClave—Basic Problems of Sales Manage- 
y) $1 y 
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Position 


satisfactory evidence would have to be _—iin determining his prospects of 
produced by actual test before they success in a particular job? 

could be used for both situations. Answer: Yes, 20 votes. No, 0 votes. 

Comments: “Yes, a man’s back- 

Question: Should managers who __ ground should be taken into consider- 


will supervise men being tested be ation, if there are valid research results 
required to take tests? (Note: | upon which to base such considera- 
Company morale might prompt tion.” 

the answer “yes.” Please indicate “Yes, a man’s background should 
reasons for your answer. ) be taken into consideration if the pro- 

Answer: Yes, 10 votes. No. 6 votes. cedure has been standardized in that 
Depends, 1 vote. fashion.” 

Comments: ‘‘Managers, if they take “This depends upon the test—for 
the tests themselves, are much more instance, old men generally do poorly 
likely to be enthusiastic about them, on speed test.” 
and unless they are sold on the tests ‘‘Emphatically ‘yes.’ No tests should 
themselves they are likely to communi- be used except if interpreted in the 
cate antagonistic attitudes to those they light of the man’s background.” 
are giving the tests to, which will tend In this question, the answers and 
to invalidate the results.” the comments of the psychologists, 

“Would be good example. No one notice the differentiation between part 
should require tests of subordinates, “A” and part “B.” 
who is unwilling to have tests tried ’ : 
out on himself.’ Question: Would you care to jot 

“The only way to know a test is down what criteria you feel might 
to take it yourself.” be used generally as a guide in set- 

ting up the requisites of a good 

Question: Should a man’s back- salesman? Mok. 
ground be taken into consideration Comments: “Minimum abstract in- 
in interpreting test results? telligence; social intelligence; various 

Answer: Yes, 15 votes. No, 1 vote. personality characteristics to be vali- 
Depends, 4 votes. dated; various items in personal his- 

tory to be validated; certain traits to 

Question: Should a man’s back- look for in interview.” 
ground be taken into consideration “Number and amount of sales (al- 


OPEN SESAME 


IF YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING for an “open sesame”—a secret 
formula that will get your message to a busy executive’s 
desk—just relax and send an R. O. H. Hill Business 


Ambassador. 


For the skilled craftsmen at R. O. H. Hill, Inc. have that 
magic know-how touch that lifts letterheads, business 
cards, and announcements out of the ordinary ... turns 
them into “Ambassadors to American Business”. The 
service is complete from design to finished product, or 
you can use any part that fits your needs. 


Next time you have an important message-in-type that de- 
serves special attention, remember R. O. H. Hill, Inc. We'll 
send prices, samples, what have you—at no obligation. 


R.O.K ILL, NC. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y—CAnal 6-6340 
Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 
Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


“ 
lowing for territorial differences), 
analytical ratings by sales executives, 
fellow salesmen, customers.” 

“Ratings of good and poor sales- 
men; service records (length of serv- 
ice, labor-turnover, absenteeism of 
newly employed salesmen). This is 
objective; comparison of salesmen who 
have ‘survived’ as satisfactory with 
those who have not and with satis- 
factory employes in non-sales occupa- 
tions; comparison of salesmen who 
show high ‘job satisfaction’ with those 
who show low ‘job satisfaction’.” 

“Analyze the sales job. Determine 


hardware 

John S. T 
Company 
tries and mant 
Line of wire and 


what salesman must know and do. Set 
up requirements—absolute minimum 
and desirable—try to get some way of 
measuring each; that is, honesty— 
credit rating, etc.” 


Question: If you were a manu- 
facturer, wholesaler or retailer 
with a sales force, would you feel 
justified in using company funds 
for purchasing various scientific 
selection devices such as weighted 
application forms, interview forms, 
psychological tests? 

Answer: Yes, 17 votes. No, 3 votes. 


e Washburn 
“s major indus- 
5 famous Androck 


bed kitchenware and 


ths TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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hardware — has this to say: “When the war 
is over and we can return to consumer goods 
manufacture, we expect to exceed our current 
production levels, and to increase the number 
of our employees to meet those levels”. 


Signs like this are common among Worcester’s 
hundreds of industrial concerns — signs which under- 
line the importance of the Worcester Market. Blanket 
coverage of this market is available with the Telegram- 
Gazette's ‘circulation: over 130,000 Daily, and 80,000 
‘Sunday. City Zone Population 235,125. City and 
Retail Trade Zones 440,770. 


SEORGE F BOOTH Putbiishes- 
na ASSOCIATES. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


Question: If your answer js 
“ves,” how would you go about 
selecting the one to carry on these 
tests and use and evaluate the 
forms? 

Answer: Tenor of the consensus 
here is to get recommendation from 
competent applied psychologist, and/ 
or a University Department of Psy- 
chology. 

Comments: 

“Get recommendation from a com- 
petent applied psychologist (member 
of A.A.A.P. or A.P.A.) or University 
Department of Psychology.” 

“Consult head of Psychology De- 
partment in nearest large university, 
employ an industrial psychologist 
(presumably PH.D.) well trained in 
a competent institution and prefer. 
ably with some work under super- 
vision of an experienced industrial 
psychologist; consult directory of 
American Association for Applied 
Psychology. Beware of consulting or- 
ganizations until you find what psy- 
chologists are on their staffs and get 
judgment of other _ psychologists 
about them. Beware of the free-lance 
consultant unless recommended by 
other reputable psychologists.’ 

“Obtain advice from an applied 
psychologist of a strong department 
of psychology in a reputable univer- 
sity.” 

“I would get advice as to whom 
to select from psychologists in a first- 
class university or from other person- 
nel men or psychologists known to be 
highly regarded in their profession.” 


Question: Should tests be de- 
signed for the specific needs of a 
specific company, taking into con- 
sideration the type of product sold, 
the character of the market, etc.? 
(Please give reasons for your 
answer. ) 

Answer: Yes, 17 votes. No, 2 votes. 

Comments: ‘“Tests are not valid or 
invalid in general. They are valid only 
for specific purposes. Sometimes the 
same test will serve more than one pur- 

ose or in more than one situation, 
ut this can not be assumed without 
validation.” 

“Have had considerable experience 
with test selection of door-to-door 
salesmen. Tests for stores indicate that 
a test for one department store may 
not be suitable for another.” 

“The type of salesman and his suc- 
cess depend upon management meth- 
ods po policy and on the goods sold. 
There can be some pooling, however, 
such as in studies of life insurance 
salesmen.” 

“Product sold, particular sales area, 
method of compensation, methods of 
sales management, etc., all affect type 
of man who works in company. These 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE TRUE STRENGTH 


of any publication is its 
service to its subscribers 


[‘ SUPPORT of this belief, The Progressive 
Farmer maintains fully-equipped editor- 
ial offices at Raleigh, Birmingham, Memphis 
and Dallas. Thirteen full-time editors and 
sixteen staff contributors keep “in close 
neighborly touch” with the needs and desires 
of nearly a million Progressive Farmer sub- 
sribers in 14 Southern states. 


In addition to material prepared by staff 
members, The Progressive Farmer regularly 
carries timely and interesting articles, fea- 
tures and stories obtained from leading 


writers and many correspondents, strateg- 
ically-located throughout the South. 


Published monthly in five separate editions, 
localized to the farm and home interests of 
five distinct agricultural divisions of the 
South, The Progressive Farmer provides its 
readers with an intensely-localized editorial 
srvice which no other leading regional or 
general farm magazine can claim. 


Each of the five editions of The Progressive 
Farmer is carefully edited for its particular 
territory. The only editorial material appear- 
ing in every edition is that which is of general 
interest to the entire South. Thus, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is a local magazine to each 
of its readers, with no wasted space in any 
edition on subjects foreign to local needs. 


Your advertising in The Progressive Farmer 
makes you a good neighbor to your pros- 
perous Southern customers . . . it serves to 
convince them that your ees is fitted to 
their particular needs. 


SOOT 


hacProprissve-Rarmer 
\) 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pe-'fic Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 


APRIL 1, 1945 


ny 


EUGENE BUTLER, Vice-Pres. & Editor 
Office: DALLAS, T 


ALEXANDER NUNN, Managing Editor 
Office: BIRMINGHAM, Alabama 


L. A. NIVEN 


ELIZABETH COLE JOHNNIE HOVEY 
Home Department Home Department 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


D. F. King 


Richard C. Miller 


WILLIAM ¢. LaRUE 
Associate Editer Young Southerners Editor 


Dr. CLARENCE POE, President & Editor 
Office: RALEIGH, North Carolina 


W. c USSETE Vice-Pres. & Editor 
Office: M EMPHIS, T ennessee 


SALLIE HILL. Editor, Home Department 
Office: BIRMINGHAM, Alabama 
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Asst. Managing Editor Y. $. Department 


T. W. GODWIN RUSSELL LORD 
Art Director Forum Edifor 
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Meet -WHB’s Lindsey Riddle— 


Our Studio Supervisor .... FM, Facsimile, Tele Enthusiast! 


When we need an alert engineer to 
do a job that hasn’t been done yet 
aa especially, those jobs that ap- 
parently can’t be done! — Riddle’s 
our man! At 35, he’s old enough to 
be a seasoned operator—yet young 
enough to tackle enthusiastically 
problems requiring vision and ima- 
gination. 

Riddle designed and constructed 
WHB’s high frequency transmitters; 
and his (and our) special pet is the 
“WHB Magic Carpet” — our short- 
wave truck for remote pick-ups be- 
yond telephone lines. To inaugurate 
the last War Loan in Kansas City, 
Riddleand WHB’s Dick Smith lashed 
the “Magic Carpet” to a landing 
barge about to be launched at the 
Darby shipyards —and rode down 
the ways into the Missouri River 
with it, while Dick Smith gave a 
“wave-by-wave” description. That's 
typical of W HB’s ingenious “special 
events” broadcasts. 

Riddle’s hobby is to ride railroad 
engines. He’s a “swing band” fan... 
a record collector...and cuts very 


fine E.T.s from the Mutual Network 
line, for “playback” broadcasts on 
WHB. He’s enthusiastic about three 
great new shows on WHB, too: 


“SONG and DANCE PARADE”’—with RUSH 
HUGHES. A full hour of popularjrecordings, 
broadcast Mondays through Saturdays at 2 
p.m.—with popular Rush Hughes of KWK 
as Master of Ceremonies. This program took 
KWK from a 1.5 to a 4.9 Hooperating morn- 
ings in St. Louis—and it has already won a 
4.2 in Kansas City! Quarter-hour participa- 
tion sponsorships available, 3to6days weekly. 


“THE FIRST FIVE”— with RUSH HUGHES. 
Kansas City’s “‘best seller’’ records, as re- 
ported daily by leading retailers—together 
with their “‘platter mates’’, some fascinating 
and rhythmic “‘extras’’... and the voice of 
Rush Hughes! Forty-five minutes nightly, 
Mondays through Saturdays, at6.15p.m. Ask 
Don Davis for participation availabilities. 


“KANSAS CITY HOT CLUB”’—with JAMES 
GANTT. Nightly quarter-hour of rare “‘hot 
jazz’’ recordings, featuring the all-time 
great names in jazz music... with intelligent 
and interesting commentary by JamesGantt. 


A sure-fire7 p. m. feature available for spon- 
sorship now. 


If you want to sell the Kansas 
City market, WHB is your happy 
medium! 


For WHB Availabilities, ‘Phone DON DAVIS 
at any‘of these “SPOT SALES” offices: 


HOLLYWOOD 


Kansas City 
Missouri 


KANSAS CITY ..... 
NEW YORK CITY . . . 400 Madison Avenue . 
CINCAGO 2.220 360 North Michigan ..... . FRAnklin 8520 


. « Hollywood Blvd. at Cosmo . . HOllywood 8318 
SAN FRANCISCO .... 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 


* Wichita «+ 
K 


Scarritt Building... .. HArrison 1161 


. « Eldorado 5-5040 


5 Third Street ..... EXbrook 3558 


Great Bend «+ Emporia 


vary so it is true that salesman wil] 
succeed in one area and fail in anothe 
for the same company.” 

Note: Validation. The words valid 
validity, and validation are used fre. 
quently in speaking of psychological 
methods. Validation, as used in this 
report, is the testing of a test or pro. 
cedure to insure that it will have actual 
value in discovering and distinguishing 
between good and poor salesmen. 


Question: If specific criteria are 
used to determine the standards for 
a successful salesman within a giy. 
en company, who should set those 
standards? 

Would you suggest: 

(a) Company 
Answer: 0 votes. 

(b) Company hiring a trained test. 
ing technician? Answer: 1 vote. 

(c) Combination of a and }? 
Answer: 11 votes. 

(d) Leaving work to outside or. 
ganization? Answer: 0 votes. 
(ce) Combination of a 

Answer: 4 votes. 

(f) Combination of a, b, and d? 
Answer: 9 votes. 

Note: Some checked more than one 
answer. 

Comments: ‘‘Suggest ‘c’ or ‘e’, but 
assuming the outside organization has 
competent psychologists on its staff.” 

“Suggest ‘c’ for large organizations. 
Do not favor leaving work to outside 
organization because successful selec- 
tion methods require continuous te 
search and study and not one big 
splurge!” 

Most psychologists suggest possi- 
bility ‘‘c.’” Close in second place is 
possibility “‘f.’’ Most interesting is the 
fact that no one felt the setting up ol 
procedures for the selection of per- 
sonnel should be left to company ¢- 
ecutives alone. 

Also, no one suggested leaving it 
to an outside organization alone. Co 
operation between company manage: 
ment and trained testing technicians 
is necessary if a real job is to be done. 


executives alone? 


and qd? 


Question: Should tests where 
time is a factor be supervised? 
Answer: Yes, 20 votes. No, 0 votes. 


Question: Should non-time tests 
be supervised? 
Answer: Yes, 17 votes. No, 1 vote. 


Question: Should non-time test 
be given to one being tested to take 
home with him? 

Answer: Yes, 2 votes. No, 17 votes 
Depends, 1 vote. 

Comments: ‘‘Non-time tests nevel 
should be given to one being teste 
to take home with him—the whol 
family may work on it.” 
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e Alone of all radio publications, RADIO NEWS has 
sufficient circulation to offer complete market coverage—including the 
many “Special Interests” of radio*. No other publication reaches all 
of these markets-within-a-market so effectively and economically. 
With its dominant circulation of 72,969 ABC, RADIO NEWS is the 
one overall national medium that covers the entire radio industry. 
Its advertising influence is broad, deep and penetrating. 


RADIO ELECTRONICS ENGINEERING 


*To serve the most important of these special classes, a sep- 
arate 48-page monthly “Radio Electronics Engineering” 
edition is published, bound within the covers of RADIO 
NEWS. Written for the inner group of radio—top executives 
and advanced technicians who buy, design and specify— 
RADIO ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING is available only to 
qualified leaders in television, radar, electronics and re-. 
search—9,000 in all. 


Why not ask a Ziff-Davis representative for full information? 
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COUNCIL FOR MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT 


Consultants... 


MARKET ANALYSIS 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 
SALES TRAINING 


e 
Odin Thomas 
Director 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


al 


_ 
iti. | 


WANTED 
A BUSINESS THAT 
CAN GROW 


Requirements: Net worth $100,000 
to $500,000; a good record of 
profits over the past ten years; 
competent factory, office and sales 
executives who will stay with new 
aggressive management attuned to 
the most modern sales and market 
methods. Will consider an equal 
interest with present management 
requiring a sales and marketing 
executive. All replies held in strict 
confidence. No brokers. Box 2088. 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“All tests should be supervised if 
one wishes to test the man, presumably 
taking the test, rather than his wife or 
friends.” 

The unanimous opinion of all who 
answered, was that tests where time is 
a factor always should be supervised. 
Seventeen out of 18 said tests, even 
where time was not a factor, should 
be supervised. 


| Question: Should any psycho- 
_ logical tests which have not been 
| validated be used to aid in select- 
| ing salesmen? 

Answer: Yes, 2 votes. No, 15 votes. 
| Depends, 3 votes. 


Question: Should it be validated 
for company where it is to be 
used? 

Answer: Yes, 20 votes. No, 0 votes. 


, Question: What is the minimum 
number of cases on which a psy- 
chological test within a company 
_ may be validated? 

Answer: 10 cases: 1 vote. 25 cases: 
4 votes. 50 cases: 3 votes. 100 cases: 
3 votes. More than 100 cases: 4 votes. 


Question: How can small com- 
panies get their money’s worth 
where large numbers of men are 
required to establish standards? 

Answer: “Work being done by 
trade associations. For example, Life 
Office Management Association, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, etc.” 

“Cooperation with other companies 
having very similar sales forces and 
| problems.” 


=re-Cc0.,.. .. 


America’s most widely-used 


PHOTOCOPYING GIVES SALESMEN 


SMOOTHER SALE-IN (i! 


Photocopying letters, inquiries, testimonials, 
charts and graphs, catalog sheets, commission 
statements, ete., speeds essential information to 
salesmen. You save steno-copying time and 
eliminate mistakes! 


A-PE-CO Photocopying is simple, economical 
and error-proof. Same size photo-exact copies 
—one, or as many as you want—can be made 
in the privacy of your office anytime, by any 
boy or girl! No darkroom—no technical knowl- 
edge needed. A-PE-CO produces accurate, per- 
manent copies DIRECT from anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn or photographed—even 
if on both sides. A-PE-CO gives BIGGEST re- 
sults at LOWEST cost! 


GET THE FACTS — TODAY! 


The A-PE-CO story is well worth 
knowing. For your own benefit, 
you should learn how A-PE-CO 
speeds and simplifies copying work 
for all departments! Write for 
folder today! 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GC-45, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


IT’S THE NATION’S NEW _ BUSINESS HABIT 


“Pool their resources, trade associa. 
tions, and hire a well trained persog 
who knows how to combine samples,” 

“Not sure they can.” 

“No satisfactory answer immed}. 
ately; test all cp and all appli. 
cants; keep good production records 
and merit ratings and wait until ade 
quate data have accumulated. Might 
use: some data with extreme caution? 

“If it is remembered that a com 
pany frequently has investments of 
several hundred dollars in every sales. 
man before it knows he is satisfactory, 
the expense of testing 50 to 100 men 
to establish standards is not prohibi- 
tive.” 

The conclusions which can be drawn 
from the answers to and comments on 
the various parts of this question are 
of vital importance to everyone em 
ploying salesmen. 


Question: If the answers to a 
particular test are readily accessi- 
ble to’the person being tested, will 
this affect the validation of results? 

Answer: Yes, 17 votes. No, 0 votes. 
Depends, 1 vote. 

Many magazines, newspapers, and 
books publish tests of one sort or 
another. They are frequently called 
psychological or intelligence tests and 
are sometimes based on psychological 
investigations or studies. They usually 
carry their own answers and can be 
scored by the one taking the test. Such 
tests are for information or amuse- 
ment and these classes or types of tests 
are not discussed in this article. 


These Are the Experts 


The names of the 25. psychology 
experts whose opinions are repft 
sented in this article are listed below: 

P. S. Achilles, New York, N. Y:; 
Marion A. Bills, Hartford, Conn; 
W. V. Bingham, Washington, D. c 
H. E. Burtt, Columbus, Ohio; Roy M. 
Dorcus, Los Angeles, Calif.; Lt. Col. 
A. P. Horst, Ft. Worth, Texas; Ciil- 
ford Jurgenson, Neenah, Wis.; F. A. 
Kingsbury, Chicago, Ill.; A. W. Korn- 
hauser, New York, N. Y.; Albert K- 
Kurtz, Hartford, Conn.; R. N. Mc 
Murry, Chicago, Ill.; B. V. Moore, 
State College, Pa.; O. H. Ohmann, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Arthur S. Otis, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; Donald G. Paterson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lt. Col. M. W. 
Richardson, Washington, D. C.: Rich- 
ard S. Schultz, New York, N. Y: 
C. L. Shartle, Columbus, Ohio; S. N. 
Stevens, Grinnell, Iowa, E. K. Strong, 
Jr., Stanford, Calif.; Harold C. Taylor, 
Chicago, Ill.; L. L. Thurstone, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Joseph Tiffin, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Morris Viteles, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George K. Bennett, N. Y. 
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81% of the Hillsboro, N. Dakota readers of Capper’s Farmer 
are patrons of the Northwestern State Bank which says of them 


we Darn Good Farmeta 


4 


Left to right: Cashier Beal and President Hegge, 
Northwestern State Bank, Hillsboro, North Dakota 


Any place you go in rural mid-America 
the local banker knows the readers of 
Capper’s Farmer and gives a glowing | 
report of their earning ability. 


The “selection” of the 1,200,000 pro- 


ology gressive, practical farmers who read 
od Capper’s Farmer is largely the result of 
elow 


its editorial content. Everything the 


,, 
ks editorial department does is done to in- 
onn.; : ; 
 ¢: terest the practical farmer. The articles 
wt M are farm-tested—describing the better 
“Col. methods other practical farmers have 
Clif- discovered. This is attractive to a prac- 
F. A. tical farmer, but the amateur farmer... _ =< 
Korn- window-box farmer... the small town a 
rt K. dweller... soon tires of the type of ma- . 
; yP : 
_ Mc terial we publish. = 
{oore, ; aati — oe: 
nann, That’s why the circulation is so clean of ACE” sube 
Pen: chaff... that’s why bankers endorse its —seriber in her —< 
erson, readership... that’s why the 1,200,000 ° #/tra — ] 
{. W. Capper’s Farmer readers are the impor- f tp S a | ) 
— tant buying group in agriculture. North Dakota. 
|. ¥5 
S. N. 
trong, ait 
“CAPPER’S FARMER 
Chr 
ayette, th ‘ 7 ‘ 
a, Pag Ke ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 
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... WHEN YOU GO 
WEST OF CHICAGO 


—_ 


More Retail BUYERS 
Than in any MARKET 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST.LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


CHICAGO 


nocxronn, (o> 


* Waterloo 


7 
Cedar Rapids 


bes MOINES 
Smana QUAD-CITIES 


QO PEORIA 


ST. LOUIS 


The latest Hooper listening in- 
dex (December, 1944 and Jan- 
uary, 1945) shows WOC ‘way 
out in front. For example, 
WOC’s morning audience ex- 
ceeds the combined audiences 
of all other stations heard, with 


=\Woe 


4 


Mr. Hooper's facts 
prove the Quad- 
City market of 
218,000 is deliv- 
ered ONLY by 


! 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


FREE & PETERS, INC. NAT'L REPRESENTATIVES 


BASIC BLUE » 5,000 WATTS ~ 1420 Ke. 
[84] 


DEALER FRED MILES 
TOTAL ASSETS OF 
@ 335,000 ON 
1941 BUSINESS 


— tre 
=~ ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


$16,000 


INVENTORY 
$14,000 


Ques SALES $150,000 eae ie SN 


(mm SALES $100,000 =m) 
\ 
\\ 


AS DEALER MILES SAW 
HIS ASSETS ON HIS 
1944 BUSINESS 


— BUT SEE HOW THE 
TERRITORY MAN ANALYZED 
THE $45,000 BANK BALANCE | 


FOR 
50% INCREASE 
IN INVENTORY 


EARMARKED 
FOR TAXES 


f= ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 
$10,000 


General Tire Shows Dealers How to Keep Healthy 


L A. MCQUEEN, vice-president in 
e charge of sales, General Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, is licking a prob- 
lem which will hit many sales man- 
agers when now off-the-market civil- 
ian goods are again for sale. 

The problem is going to be acute 
in lines such as automotive and ap- 
pliances, where there has been no 
civilian production, and important in 
many others such as footwear, where 
production is curtailed and the out- 
put rationed. 

The problem is this: Recruiting 
enough dealers who are adequately 
financed to carry normal inventories 
and accounts receivable. 

The General Tire field men discov- 
ered dealer after dealer who now has 
a fat bank account, with far more 
money than is needed to conduct 
wartime operations. The dealer is 


planning all sorts of investments for . 


his surplus cash—some of the get- 
rich-quick variety and others which he 
terms “conservative,” such as buying 
a 160 acre farm. 

Investigation few 


proved that 


dealers were thinking straight on the 
amount of capital required to oper- 
ate their normal peace-time businesses, 
and this inspired Mr. McQueen t 
write a 16-page illustrated booklet; 
“The Little Man Who Wasn't There.” 
It’s all in the form of a chatty, in- 
formal dialogue between a friendly 
General Tire salesman and a typical 
dealer, a certain Fred Miles. They 
go over his past finances, his present, 
and his future—and Mr. Miles decides 
at the end that he doesn’t really want 
that farm. He never did like horsey He 
anyway, and “maybe the farmhouse is 
full of rats, and Laura is scared to 
death of rats.” 

The chart above recapitulates Mr. 
Miles’ problem. That fat current 
bank Pom of $43,000 would by 
a farm—but not after the territory 
man analyzed what the dealer would} yet 
need for his post-war operations. 

So long as the supp'y lasts Mr. 
McQueen will forward a copy of his It 
booklet to other sales managers who 
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Ewing Galloway 


BY 
BON D. 
GRUSSING 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co. 
Minneapolis 


TarceT FOR TopAy AND Tomor: 
row: the farmer. He’s used to 
new buying habits, and when 
consumer goods are available 
in quantity again, he’s going to 
provide a fertile field for sales. 
But to sell him you have to 
understand his buying psychol- 
ogy. He’s practical—as good a 
salesman as he is a buyer—and 
he pays more attention to what 
he gets for his money than do 
any of his urban friends. 


How to Tune Your Sales Appeal 
To the Farmer’s Wave Length 


Because the farmer is essentially the manager of a business, he 


looks at goods and equipment from the investment point of view. 


He is a shrewd buyer. He wants lots of information about the prod- 


HE sales efforts of American 
business and industry are con- 
stantly overshooting the vast 
rural areas of the Nation and 
yet no projected approach to current 
or post-war domestic markets should 
disregard this buying potential. 

It is a curious fact that for the past 
10 years rural America has purchased 
approximately 38° of the Nation’s 
consumer goods, but manufacturers 
and distributors have allocated less 
than 10% of their advertising and pro- 
motional budgets to reach this market. 

Merchandisers may think they are 
teaching the farmer and his family 
through various media, but are they ? 

The average advertiser who does not 
use farm journals believes he is getting 
an effective sales message across to 
farmers through media of national cir- 
culation, daily newspapers, etc., but 
our experience shows that the farm 
Ptess can be the backbone of a cam- 
Paign to reach rural America. 

This important segment in the 
Nation's economic life has Jost or for- 
gotten its former buying habits, and 
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} uct. You must talk to him plainly, sincerely, in his own language. 


when consumer goods again are avail- 
able in quantity there will be the most 
fertile field for sales ever known. But 
it is well to bear in mind that a differ- 
ent sales psychology and approach is 
necessary to reach it. 

Farm journals are the trade press 
for America’s millions of farmers. He 
depends on them for his information 
on how to run his business. He is 
likely to be more susceptible to an 
advertising message while he’s reading 
news of his business. The most suc- 
cessful farmers always can be reached 
through this type of medium. 

Ninety-five per cent of Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Company’s 
budget is spent on the farm press. 

It takes a different copy appeal to 
get reader reaction from a farmer. We 
generally tie our advertising message 
in with a ‘See Your Nearest, M-M 
dealer’ technique. We find that it 
pays. Copy requires a stronger appeal, 
with plenty of description and illus- 
tration, to reach the farmer than it 
does to reach the city dweller. The 
farmer wants to see practical applica- 


tion of the product on paper before he 
will interest himself sufficiently to 
visit a dealer. 

To successfully sell rural America, 
it is well to know something about 
the agrarian temperament. The farmer 
is not only a good salesman, but he is 
also a good buyer. He pays more at- 
tention to what he gets for his money 
than his urban contemporary. He has 
a substantial investment in his farm 
business and the net results of his 
business efforts are not only his living 
and his savings but also those of his 
entire family. He has to be practical 
in everything he buys. 


No Patronizing, Please! 


Advertising copy should not talk 
down to a farmer. The average farmer 
is not only intelligent, but proud. He 
is not the “hick” some businessmen 
think he is. 

Any sales message should be spoken 
or written in the farmer’s language. 
Copy and illustrations should concern 
what interests him. One of the highest 
and lowest common denominators in 
a farmer’s conversation is the weather. 
That may seem prosaic to some, but 
to a farmer the weather is an im- 
portant entity. His crops depend on it; 
his income depends on it; his hopes 
depend on it. I mention this only to 
indicate that there are fundamentals 
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CATALOGS DON'T GROW OLD 


Make your catalogs keep up with the 
changes in your business by using the 
loose leaf system. Avoid reprinting 
parts that are not obsolete. 

TARCO Catalog Binders are dur- 
able and easy to operate. They can be 
decorated in colors or stamped in gold 
or silver. Write for full particulars. 


SOLD DIRECTLY TO YOU 
BY THE MANUFACTURER 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 


which influence the agrarian tempera- 
ment and which have to be considered 
in a successful sales approach. 

Most farmers like to read and they 
are well informed. Since the advent of 
the mail-order catalog 75 years ago 
they have been the Nation’s brightest 
students of merchandising. For decades 
the mail-order catalogs have been their 
merchandising bibles and the recog- 
nized standards of all comparisons. 

The farmer is in the year-around 
market for what American industry 
has to sell. He always has wanted the 
best he can get for his money. He 
wants merchandise which will stand 
the test of time, and before he buys 
it he is likely to consult his neighbors 
for their best judgment. 

The idea of a bargain being two- 
sided and a benefit to both parties al- 
ways holds, but it is particularly true 
in making an agrarian sales approach. 
Pretended friendship for a farmer 
won't work; it must be real. Why? 
Certainly not because of the beauty of 
a friendship as a sentiment, but be- 
cause if your customer is your real 
friend you will want him to make 
money. Your interest in him will in- 
terest him in you and your product. 
Lost confidence may be regained with 
some classes of buyers, but never the 
farmer. 


STEBCO SALES 
INCREASE SALES EFFICIENCY WITH VISUAL SALES PRESENTATIONS 


SALESFOTO 
VISUALIZER 
Complete sales kit for 30 to 50 
photos. Pockets for order 
books, sales data, etc. 


PORTFOLIOS 


the modern way to sell your products quickly, convincingly, completely 


A national reputation for styling and 
quality manufacture has brought us the 
patronage of many of the nation’s finest 


sales organizations. 


No matter what your problem, we can 
produce for you efficient sales or odver- 


STEIN BROS. 
Sales Case Specialists Over 25 Years 
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tising portfolios that will pay you divi- 
dends. Naturally, present circumstances 
limit our production. We will welcome 
your inquiries and will contact you as 
soon as conditions permit. Write us today 
about your sales presentation problems. 


MFG. CO., INC. 
231 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


The will of the farm customer, |i} 
that of the salesman, is strengtheng 
by knowing the product. A sale dog 
not depend upon the conquest of on 
will over another but is dependent 
upon a union of two wills, or minds, 
This sheds light on the buffoonery 
and effrontery of some salesmen who 
try to bully propects. The tragedy jg 
that this mode of conduct not onl 
is unnecessary, but it is repulsive to 
the farm prospect. 


Sales Made in Buyer’s Mind 


Actually, the intellect, feelings, and 
will of our country cousins are seldom 
on the side of right or the side of 
wrong when contemplating a purchase, 
Some prospects are guided to a de. 
termination to buy by intelligence, 
others by feeling. Ability to negotiate 
sales should be developed along both 
lines. Recognizing the existence of a 
will on the part of the buyer and his 
right to have it, the sensible salesman 
endeavors to bring about in the mind 
of his farm prospect the same state 
of confidence in his product that exists 
in his own. 

When he does this he is a good 
salesman—even though his speech may 
be halting, his appearance unpre- 
possessing, and his manner unattrac- 
tive. A sales manager can stake his 
reputation on this type of salesman. 


The wise salesman to the rural 
trade, regardless of what he has to 
sell, should remember that the sale 
is made in the buyer’s mind before it 
is made in fact. He should be con 
scious that the first impression he 
makes upon the mind of the farmer 
is the important one. The tremendous 
success of mail-order merchandising 
proves this. The catalog merchandiser 
sells on the basis of impressions made 
on the mind of the prospect before he 
has seen the goods. The catalog page 
says in effect: “This is the item you 
have been looking for. You really need 
and want it. Send for it and return tt 
at our expense if you are not pleased 
with it.” 

American businessmen and manu- 
facturers today have the greatest sell- 
ing opportunities they have had since 
pioneer days. There are millions of 
farm homes waiting to be shown what 
they want and where to get it. A suc 
cessful selling campaign can be built 
with rural America as a nucleus. 


TEXTWRITER—Opportunity fer mao 
35-50 familiar with over-counter selling, 
capable of observing and interpreting 
sales situations in textbook style. Post 
war permanence. In confidence submit 
background, availability, salary requir 
ments, and if possible recent photo. 
Box 2097, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ugLiberty Mutual Tests Over-the- 
Counter Sale of Insurance 
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types of insurance just like 

groceries, neckties or cos- 
metics is being tried out in Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, by the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., with national 
headquarters in Boston. 


Instead of the traditional hard-to- 
find upper floor branch office, Liberty 
opened a modern ground floor “‘store”’ 
in Hempstead’s Arnold Constable 
Building. In fact, the new establish- 
ment looks. even more like an up-to- 
the-minute retail shop than many of 
its neighbors. The front has huge 
glass windows and an inch-thick plate 
glass door through which business 
acivities are visible to the street. 


In the foreground of the interior 
are counters similar to those in a well 
furnished retail establishment. Murals, 
based on original water colors by Paul 
Hawthorne of Boston, adorn the walls. 
The public is invited to drop in and 
browse anytime without hearing a sales 
talk on insurance. 


At a recent formal opening Mayor 
Herbert Mirschel of Hempstead, a 
group of Long Island police and fire 
oficials, 40 insurance executives from 
New York City and Boston and others 
were in attendance. 


“We thought it was about time the 
mighty $2,000,000,000 casualty and 
fire insurance industry adopted modern 
merchandising methods,” declared 
Bennett Moore, vice-president and 
director of public relations for Liberty 
Mutual, in discussing the new type of 
branch establishment. “We thought it 
about time to clear away the mystery 


VER the counter’ selling of 
casualty, fire and affiliated 


about insurance, to put our products 
on display, to make insurance more 
useful and to settle claims in a gold- 
fsh bowl, as it were.” 

He is the man who conceived Lib- 
etty Mutual’s famous “Seventh Col- 
umn” (Carelessness causes accident.) 
advertising campaign which attracted 
country-wide attention a couple years 
ago. He also directed Liberty Mutual’s 
other wartime advertising from policy- 
lling into safety message channels. 
Mr. Moore went on to say: 

“If this plan of modernizing in- 
surance merchandising works—and 
I'm sure it will—we hope to extend 
the idea to other communities. 

“Frankly, we hope to sell more in- 
surance. There’s nothing wrong with 
that objective. If we didn’t sell more 
lMsurance, we'd have to go out of 
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business. But we have another motive, 
too, and that is to make Hempstead 
and vicinity a safer place in which to 
live and work and play. There is no 
conflict between good citizenship and 
good business. There is, we believe, 
a direct relationship between public 
service and public acceptance. 

“We're going to do something more 


than make pious pronouncements 
about safety. Our tentative plans in- 
clude a safety contest, with War Bonds 
as prizes, and a traffic hazard survey by 
one of the Nation’s foremost experts. 
Safety and fire prevention motion pic- 
tures and sound-slide films will be 
shown in this ‘insurance center.’ All 
sorts of safety literature will be dis- 
tributed. Our object is to make Hemp- 
stead the most safety-conscious com- 
munity in the country.” 

In the rear of .the new store are 
facilities for projecting motion pic- 
tures on safety to a sizable audience. 


in the.... BIG 
- JOHNSTOWN MARKET 


ONE OF PENNSYLVANIA’S METROPOLITAN AREAS 


People Read and Are Influenced 
By These Two Progressive Papers 


Nearly everyone in this Big Pennsylvania 


RETAIL 
TRADING 
ZONE 


349,869 


Trading Area reads the TRIBUNE or 
the DEMOCRAT. Reader interest in both 
papers is exceptionally high. Surveys 
show the TRIBUNE to be far above the 


general average. 


With Virtually Complete Coverage in the 
Prosperous Johnstown Market, these thor- 


CITY ZONE 


108,485 


papers, 


oughly-read and sales-producing news- 
combined 
ABC, will tell your sales story to nearly 
everybody here and do a real selling job 


56,782 


circulation 


with your present or post-war products. 


% 


EVENING 


MORNING 


TRIBUNE * DEMOCRAT 
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Hercules and Frigidaire Take Top 
Honors in A. B. P. Competition 


Additional firms cited for first awards: Nelson Specialty Welding 
Corp.; Armstrong Cork Co. (two divisions), the Lamport Co., Inc. 


F the 536 entries in the Third 

Annual Business Paper Ad- 

vertising Competition, that 

of the Hercules Powder Co. 

won the Honor Award in the Indus- 

trial Division, it was announced at the 

Industrial Advertising Clinic of the 

Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York on March 15. 

This campaign, created under the 

supervision of Theodore Marvin, di- 


<~ 


Marvin supervised campaign 
which won the Honor Award in Indus- 
trial Division for Hercules Powder Co. 


Theodore 


‘Bhd 


FINDING A MARKET? NO SALESMEN 2? INADEQUATE DISTRIBUTION? 


General Sales Company, the most aggressive, up-and-coming sales organi- 
zation in the Central States (12 states west of the Mississippi and east of 
the Rockies—including Denver) can solve your problem. 


General Sales Company has a staff of eager go-getters who can demonstrate 
and distribute anything in sundry lines—toys, novelties, specialties, hardware. 


General Sales Company maintains spacious permanent showrooms in Kansas 
City and can guarantee a showing of your line in every city of 90,000 or 
more in its 12 state area every 120 days. 


GENERAL SALES CO. 
Columbia Bank Bldg. 


921 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
“FACTORING ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY” 


rector of advertising, had been selected 
as the winner in the competition’s 
Division Three. It was a campaign 
devised for Hercules Powder Com- 
pany’s Cellulose Products Department. 

The campaign for the Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corp., which 
had been developed under the direc- 
tion of J. F. Pedder, advertising man- 
ager, received the Honor Award in 
the Merchandising Division. It had 
won the first award in the competi- 
tion’s Division Six—Advertising of 
Products for Re-sale. 

These two campaigns, in the final 
judging, were singled out as being 
“best of the show.” 

Other First Award winners were 
Nelson Specialty Welding Corp.; Glass 
& Closure Division, Armstrong Cork 
Co.; Materials Division, Armstrong 
Cork Co., and The Lamport Co., Inc. 

Second Award winners were: Deep- 
freeze Division, Motor Products 
Corp.; Monsanto Chemical Co.; The 
Edward Valve & Manufacturing Co.; 
Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp.; National 
Lead Co.; Fostoria Glass Co. 

Third Award winners were: Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co.; Lily Tulip Cup 
Corp.; Industrial Products Divisions 
and Koroseal Division, B. F. Goodrich 


The campaign which won the Honor 
Award in the Merchandising Unit for the 
Frigidaire Division of GM was directed 
by J. F. Pedder, advertising manager, 
Co.; Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp,; 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 

The entries were judged on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

1. The informative usefulness of 
the ads to the readers of business 
papers. 

2. The pertinence of the approach. 

3. Results obtained in relation to 
valid advertising objectives. 

‘4. The efficient use of space. 


Summing Up the Case 


Schuyler Hopper, The Schuyler Hop- 
per Co., chairman of the judges, 
summed up some of the highlights of 
the judges’ reflections as follows: 

1. Too often the objectives of a 
campaign sounded swell but the ads 
themselves failed to tell what the 
advertiser had avowedly set out to 
convey to his market. 

2. A purchasing agent, one of the 
judges, was particularly antagonistic 
towards advertising that intimated that 
the user of any product other than 
that advertised was pretty stupid. 

3. Purposely distorted illustrations 
to make a competing product look 
shabby was frowned upon as being 
too obviously biased. 

4. Another reason given for rejec- 
tions was an ad in which diagrams 
and cross-section drawings promised 
real information, but the copy dealt 
aimlessly in generalities and told noth- 
ing. 

5. Ads that boasted out of all pro 
portion the importance of the prod- 
uct, generally produced nothing but 
unfavorable reactions. . 

The judges in this year’s compet 
tion included advertising men, pf!0o- 
duction managers, and purchasing 
agents. 

All First Award winners received 
mounted sterling silver medallions. 
Second and Third Award winners 
were presented with framed Certifr 
cates of Merit. 
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He has a postwar plan, too 


Could any G.I. wade through the muck and stench . 


and horror of war—without dreaming of the happier 


postwar world to come? Of course not. 


But he’s not giving up the battle now. Not until he 
has finished the job. 


How about you? 


Advertising still has a big wartime roll. Let’s show 
that we have the guts to finish the job, too. 


How about going “all out” when you go outdoors? 
Remember, four out of every five people in New 


England see your Donnelly boards. Why not give a 


message that counts to these people who count? 
As you know, you can count on them to do some- 
thing about it. John Donnelly & Sons, Boston 19. 


Donnelly Adv. 
—_—_——- 


WHEN YOU GO “ALL OUT” 
...GO OUTDOORS 


Treasury Reveals Major Role of 
Newspapers in 6th War Loan Drive 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31— 
The U. S. Treasury Department has 
just released figures showing the im- 
pressive role played by newspaper ad- 
vertising in promoting the 6th War 
Loan drive. 

During the 6th War Loan, daily and 
weekly newspapers published 182,348 
separate advertisements exclusively 
promoting the sale of Bonds. These 
ads totaled 144,188,990 lines of space. 
There were, in addition, 138,831 War 
Loan spots and plugs included in regu- 
lar merchandise advertising copy. 

One hundred and thirty-one evening 
newspapers published fifty thousand 
lines, or more, of War Bond adver- 
tising during the 6th Drive; 85 morn- 
ing papers published more than 35,000 
lines during the campaign; and 79 
Sunday papers carried 15,000 lines or 
more. 

In the coming 7th War Loan Drive 
newspaper advertising will again play 
a most important role, according to 
Treasury officials. 

Following is a list of some of the 
top 294 evening, morning and Sunday 
papers with the amount of War Bond 
advertising published by each in sup- 
port of the 6th War Loan: 


EVENING Papers 
(Does not include morning & 
Sunday papers) 


Newspaper Total Number of Lines 


Pontiac, Mich., Press .......... 122,801 
Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette.......... 116,340 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Gazette........ 115,266 
Betott, Wis. News ...ccssiaesieecs 111,486 
Lewistown, Penna., Sentinel ....110,754 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Argus..... 101,816 


Plainfield, N. J., Courier News... . 100,080 
Waynesboro, Va., News Virginian 97,391 


Pawtucket, R. I., Times.......... 96,842 
memmememem, Ale. oo .csseescaven 93,780 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Times......... 92,530 
Marshfield-North Bend, Ore., 

CO00 BGP TMS 6 ccecccccces 91,063 
Charlotte, N. C., News.......... 87,931 
Harrisburg, Penna., Telegraph.... 86,972 
Hattiesburg, .Miss., American... .. 85,855 
Hazleton, Penna., Plain Speaker... 85,219 
Great Falls, Mont. ............. 85,107 
Middletown, Conn., Press........ 81,190 
Bennington, Vt., Banner......... 80,812 


Ridgewood, N. Y., Long Island 


fe NS OR er Tee 80,794 
East Liverpool, Ohio, Review..... 80,679 
Woonsocket, R. I., Call......... 77,977 
Greeneville, Tenn., Sun ........ 77,193 
Altoona, Penna., Mirror.......... 76,255 
Ithaca, N. Y., Journal........... 76,084 
Chelsea, Mass., Record ........... 75,971 
Ansonia, Conn., Sentinel......... 75,688 


Traverse City, Mich., Record Eagle 75,405 

Knoxville, Tenn., News Sentinel. . 75,083 

New York City, N. Y., World- 
Telegram 
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Newspaper Total Number of Lines 
Alexandria, Ind., News.......... 72,891 
Grand Island, Nebr., Independent. . 72,524 
ae a ee 72,426 
Warren, Ohio, Tribune......... 72,286 
Torrington, Conn., Register....... 68,901 
Shafon, Penna., Herald.......... 68,611 
Steubenville, Ohio, Herald Star... 68,177 
Muncie, Ind., Press............. 67,592 
Endicott, N. Y., Bulletin......... 66,861 
Lakewood, N. J., Times......... 66,616 
Washington, Penna., Reporter... .. 66,077 
Tupelo, Miss., News............ 65,856 
New York City, N. Y., Sun...... 65,720 
Pasadena, Calif., Star News...... 65,426 
Passaic, N. J., Herald News...... 65,335 
Laconia, N. H., Citizven.......... 65,275 
Greenwich, Conn., Times........ 64,821 
Schenectady, N. Y., Union Star... 53,351 
Berwick, Penna., Enterprise...... 53,344 
Belleville, Ill., News Democrat. ... 52,896 
Marion, Ind., Chronicle.......... 52,577 
Chattanooga, Tenn., News Free 

Bes Ap eee ee 52,213 
peat, Fee WEA, «oxo ecwsece's 52,203 


Greenfield, Mass., Recorder Gazette 52,175 


Morninc PAPERS 


(Does not include Sunday & 
evening papers) 


Newspaper Total Number of Lines 
Great Falls, Mont., Tribune...... 95,466 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Times....... 84,347 
Hazleton, Penna., Standard Sentinel 84,252 
Phoenix, Ariz., Republic......... 80,353 
Washington, D. C., Post........ 76,566 
Rutland, Vt., Herald............ 73,854 
Bloomsburg, Penna., Press....... 71,824 
Waterville, Me., Sentinel......... 70,228 
Hartford, Conn., Courant........ 70,134 
New York City, N. Y., Times.... 69,427 
Knoxville, Tenn., Journal........ 68,821 
New York City, N. Y., Herald 

Ta aiie th adh ents ig Siti 66,588 
San Bernardino, Calif., Sun...... 66,479 
Washington, Penna., Observer.... 66,077 
Albany, N. Y., Times Union..... 62,174 
Lexington, Ky., Herald.......... 61,408 
oe) a re 60,796 
Pottstown, Penna., Mercury...... 60,596 
Portland, Ore., Oregonian........ 59,728 
Altoona, Penna., Tribune......... 57,005 
Birmingham, Ala., Age-Herald.... 55,654 
Mobile, Ala., Register........... 54,926 
Kingston, N. Y., Leader......... 54,030 
Riverside, Calif., Enterprise...... 53,599 
Asheville, N. C., Citizen......... 53,593 
Burlington, Vt., Free Press....... 52,263 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer........ 51,983 
Marion, Ind., Leader Tribune..... 51,338 
Huntington, W. Va., Herald 

I ic a5 ances we atacniel ges ere A 51,314 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna., Record..... 50,898 
Vallejo, Calif., Times Herald..... 50,222 
Harrisburg, Penna., Patriot....... 50,166 
Johnson City, Tenn., Press 

OS ee ere 49,001 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Post Star .... 48,528 
Waterbury, Conn., Republican.... 48,258 
SR oe eee 47,919 
Sees, Coe., Wells... ccvcess 47,299 
Mouston. Tex... Post. ..<.scecses 46,417 
Lawrence, Mass., Eagle.......... 45,844 
Zanesville, Ohio, Times Recorder. . 45,564 
Beanor, Be. NEWS... ..cecsecce 44,296 
San Diego, Calif. Union......... 43,978 
Bradford, Penna., Era....:..:.... 43,481 
Trop, IN. ¥., Recast... ss cecccces 43.418 


Newspaper Total Number of Lines 
rrr eres 43,393 
Seattle, Wash., Post Intelligencer. . 43,254 
Beaumont, Tex., Enterprise...... 43,134 
a a ee 42,841 
Little Rock, Ark., Gazette........ 42,3 


Reno, Nev., Nevada State Journal oun 
Lancaster, Penna., Intelligencer 

pe Rr ere ere 42,060 
Yonkers, N. Y., Times.......... 41,570 
Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer. . 41,101 
Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Journal 41,094 
Terre Haute, Ind., Star........... 40,947 
Omaha, Nebr., World Herald.... 40,922 
Springfield, Ill., State Journal.... 40,863 


Oil City, Penna., Derrick........ 40,821 
Longview, Tex., Journal......... 40,754 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal... 40,667 
Portland, Me., Press Herald...... 40,576 
Meadville, Penna., Tribune 

EOE. oa rec redsusonvans 40,426 
Rochester, N. Y., Democrat & 

CEE: ba dv deaaneswne ens 40,170 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Advertiser .... 39,999 


SUNDAY PAPERS 


(Does not include morning & 
evening papers) 


Newspaper Total Number of Lines 
Knoxville, Tenn., News Sentinel. . 56,984 
Houston, Tex., Chronicle......... 49,516 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Times....... 48,587 
Henderson, Tex., News......... 45,410 
Tallahassee, Fla.. News Democrat. . 37,975 
Phoenix, Ariz., Republic......... 35,266 
Council Bluffs, ‘Ia., Nonparell..... 33,502 
St. Joseph, Mo., News Press..... 32,782 
Marion, Ind., Chronicle Tribune... 32,067 
Lansing, Mich., State Journal..... 32,057 
Ashland, Ky., Independent....... 30,703 
Elmira, N. Y., Sunday Telegram. . 30,548 
Bristol, Va., Herald Courier...... 28,652 
Wheeling, W. Va., News Register 26,639 
Knoxville, Tenn., Journal........ 26,058 
New Bedford, Mass., Standard 

, USE A ene eee 25,711 
Portland, Ore., Oregonian ...... 25,508 
Sacramento, Calif., Union........ 25,477 
Portland, Ore., Oregon Journal .. 25,337 
Kingsport, Tenn., Times......... 25,257 


Jackson, Miss., Clarion Ledger... . 24,318 
Longview, Tex., News Journal... 23,461 


Zanesville, Ohio, News.......... 23,195 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Palm Beach 

WE RE ceded eas deen eae 23,174 
Lincoln, Nebr., Journal Star...... 23,013 


San Angelo, Tex., Standard Times. 22,743 
Portland, Me., Sunday Telegram. . 22,320 
Richmond, Va., Times Dispatch... 22,092 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune .. 22,019 


Topeka, Kans., Capital.......... 21,172 
Mobile, Ala., Press Register...... 20,805 
Poetemecth, Va., Star......0....; 20,650 
Middletown, Ohio, News Journal. . 20,423 
Aurora, Ill., Beacon News...... 20,096 
Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator & 
WE cv cewunenneabegedas 19,964 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram...... 19,562 
SO Parr 19,506 
Port Huron, Mich., Times Herald 19,026 
oe ee eer 18,942 
Williamsport, Penna., Grit....... 18,561 
Nashville, Tenn., Tennessean...... 18,530 


Santa Barbara, Calif., News Press 18,372 
New Brunswick, N. J., Sunday 


WE oot oko os bin, pinta ea ret 18,344 
Saginaw, Mich., News........--- 18,277 
Anderson, S. C., Independent 

(0 OS ee rer 18,277 
Canton, Ohio, Repository......-- 18,201 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill., Courier... 17,822 
Port Arthur, Tex., News......-- 17,781 
Parkersburg, W. Va., News.....- 17,280 


Roswell, New Mex., Dispatch.... 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Times.....-- 
High Point, N. C., Enterprise... . 
Lakeland, Fla., Ledger........--- 
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AKES a lot of people to pitch America’s annual 

hay crop .. . and milk our cows, shuck our corn, 
ride our herds, tend our vineyards. ... Agriculture 
engages more people than our ten next largest 
industries combined. 


Biggest .. . most variegated . . . topping all others in 
dollar income . . . farming and the farmer are a 
giant market for any manufacturer. And behind 
today’s farmer is a pent-up need for goods so great 
he’ll be America’s most colossal consumer—for years. 


Maybe American business should take new stock of 
the farmer, and take another square look at his most 
trusted magazine, Country Gentleman. 


Many are the reasons, you'll find, for farmers’ prefer- 
ence for Country Gentleman. Farm articles bought 
at highest rates, and worth it to the farmer .. . fiction 
by top authors, written solely for farm families... 
Country Gentleman’s own pioneering in crops, live- 
stock, insecticides, fertilizers . . . meticulously 
checked and double-checked farm information ... 
significant farm news and developments scouted and 
interpreted for farmers by a staff of 600 authorities 
in the field! 


No other magazine gives such service to farming 
America—and farmers know it. And—perhaps as a 
result—no other magazine is so effective in winning l a 


farmers’ confidence in the things America sells. ountry 
entleman 


No. 1 with FARMERS ~ RURAL DEALERS ~ ADVERTISERS 
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18,530 
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What business can ignore the farmer’s strength? 
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Appliance Distributors Unite to 
Sell Under “Monitor” Brand Name 


Headed by T. K. Quinn, Monitor Equipment Corp., a cooperative 
organization involving some sixty distributors, has organized to 
sell “the most complete line of appliances ever offered to dealers 
under one brand name.” Herewith, an outline of the plan. 


HERE’S a foretaste of the re- 
shuffling in the distribution 
picture to be expected when 
peace comes, in the announce- 
ment of the formation of Monitor 
Equipment Corp., a cooperative or- 
ganization of distributors who will 


sell products in the home appliance 


1 <7 


“Gentlemen of the Wichita Cham 


ber of Commerce ...um... 


- 
” 


“Sons of Democracy! . . . Nope, 
too corny...” 
[96] 


field, under their own brand name, 
“Monitor.” 

The originator of the program is 
T. K. Quinn, who recently left his 
job as director of the WPB produc- 
tion drive, in which he sponsored 5,- 
000 labor-management committees. 
He had previously been president of 
the advertising agency, Maxon, Inc., 
and before that vice-president of 
General Electric Co., in charge of 
the sales and manufacture of appli- 
ances. Mr. Quinn believes so firmly 
in the future of the independent dis- 
tributor plan that he claims that with- 
in three or four years the trade name 
Monitor will be as well known as any 
of the other major appliance brand 
names, and that sales volume might 
reach a total of $100,000,000 or more. 

Under the plan some 60-odd dis- 
tributors are uniting to enjoy greater 
economies of merchandising, adver- 
tising, and accounting. (Mr. Quinn 
reports that more than 300 applica- 
tions for membership have been re- 
ceived; a few territories are still open 
at this writing.) Members become 
stockholders through the purchase of 
1,000 shares of common stock at $1 
a share. Instead of running the risk 
of losing a manufacturer's franchise, 
upon 30 days’ notice (common prac- 
tice), distributors will enjoy a high 
degree of security; they can be 
dropped from the organization only 
upon a vote of majority of members, 
and with six months’ written notice. 

About 30 products have been lined 
up for manufacture, chiefly by me- 


“Citizens of a better world... 


dium-size companies. Distributors wil] 


* buy at regular prices. The additional 


margins above headquarters operation 
expense, obtained through combined 
buying in large quantities, will go to 
the distributors in quarterly payments, 
as additional net profits, substantially 
in proportion to their relative pur. 
chases. 

According to the first of a series 
of advertisements to the trade, a j 
of “60 experts” (the distributors) 
will pass upon every product bought, 
This “most complete line of appli- 
ances ever offered dealers under one 
brand name” will include, according 
to the advertisement: air conditioning 
units, heaters, refrigerators, toasters, 
ranges, cleaners, clocks, kitchen cabi- 
nets, percolators, coffee makers, home 
freezers, washers, radio and television 
sets, ironing boards and machines, and 
steam irons. The slogan in the copy 
is “One Brand, One Distributor, One 
Source, One Loyalty.” No merchan- 
dise is yet in production for the 
group, but its members believe that 
their chances for early ground-break- 
ing in the civilian market are good, 
since they will deal with more than 
one manufacturer, and their sources 
are geographically scattered. 


Sales Quotas in Millions 


Competition among manufacturers 
who will want to sell to the group 
will probably be keen when the war 
is over, since many will be over-ex- 
panded. Also, as Monitor's president 
points out, the war has shown that 
the ability to produce products ac- 
cording to high standards is not lim- 
ited to a few large companies. 

There is nothing in the rules of 
the organization to prevent distribu- 
tors from handling other brands of 
merchandise. It is expected, however, 
that when the Monitor line is filled 
out, distributors will favor Monitor, 
their own brand. 

Sales quotas will be established on 
the basis of potentialities of the ter- 
ritories, and it is expected that each 


“CiTIzENS OF A BETTER Wort!! 
.. . Bingo! Attaboy!” 
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distributor will attain a minimum an- 
qual volume of a million dollars. 
Generally speaking, territories will 
not cross state lines. For example, 
there will be four distributors in 
Texas, four in New York State, one 
in Florida, and one in North Caro- 
jina. Some of the distributors are al- 
ready established in the field (Rex 


a Cole, for instance, had the G-E 
a franchise in New York for 17 years 


phi before the war started). Others are 


pli newly set up. " 

on The executive offices are in New 
ling York City. Mr. Quinn, president, says 
ving he has been employed to fill that 
vers, Post, but the organization is 100% 


abi- distributor-run, and he owns none of 
the common stock. The secretary and 
treasurer of the company is Louis Fal- 
zer, Jr. 
ant 7 independent retailers will 
One | tty the Monitor brand. Advertis- 
ing scheduled thus far is addressed to 
the § this group, the first copy in the cur- 
that & feat series bearing the caption, ‘Turn 
eak. 42 New Page, Mr. Independent Deal- 
ood ES; - .’ The advertising agency is 
than § Buchanan & Co., New York City. It 
is believed that the economies of the 
program will enable independent re- 
tailers to compete with other low-cost 
mass distribution methods. 
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“i TOUGH 

as SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLANT 

al EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 
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INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 
leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER SOMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
! 
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WARD-GRIFFITH CO. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SALES MANAGER 

A leading company manufacturing 
and marketing household package 
products, requires the services of 
an outstanding Sales Manager to 
assume full direction of its sales 
policies and sales force. Must be 
a top executive, an alert, aggres- 
sive and forceful administrator, 
who can go out into the field and 
inspire and weld together a strong 
sales organization. Applicants must 
submit full and detailed informa- 
tion regarding past experience, 
salaries earned and required, per- 
sonal history, etc. Box 2098, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Assistant to the President 


An ambitious executive for post- 
war development offers as a bal- 
anced and rounded out experience 

Achievement in Production 

Excellent Accounting Knowledge 

Successful Sales Experience 

To be outstanding in the coming 
competitive era a top executive 
cannot be specialized in only one 
field. He should be able to super: 
vise the factory operations, and 
also be capable of analyzing costs 
so closely that he can be able to 
set the sales budget; and super- 
vise the sales force. 

I offer these qualifications. Age: 
50 years, Minimum salary require- 
ment: $18,000 per annum. Write 
Box 2099, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


BOND CLOTHES 
CHOSE... 


--- WMAQ at 11:00 PM 


The Bond Clothes Company, manufacturers and 
retailers of popular priced clothes, wanted to 
reach the vast Chicagoland market with a mes- 
sage about the value and quality of their wearing 
apparel. They wanted to reach the 2,855,700 fam- 
ilies in this area who spend over $3,500,000,000 
annually. 

Bond Clothes, being astute advertisers, checked 
the listening habits of the late evening radio 
audience to discover what station would give 
them the largest possible audience. The result — 
WMAQ—the Chicago station most people listen 
to most. Bond sponsors Don Elder with up-to- 
the-minute news from 11:00 to 11:15 at night, 
Monday through Sunday. 

WMAQ—morning, noon and night—reaches 
the people who listen and buy. Information con- 
cerning time availabilities furnished upon request. 


War | 


The Chicago station most people listen to most 
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Readers’ Service Can 
furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
rvice Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


"Security-Opportunity-Recognition: Basic 
factors in Salesmen’s Morale,’ by Edward 
McSweeney. (5 cents each) 


‘Five Practical Plans for Training Re- 
yil Salespeople,” a reprint of five articles 
ty James C. Cumming which have appeared 
cently im SALES MANAGEMENT. (10 
cents each) 


"Am I Really Ready for Post-War Sell- 
ing?” by Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow 
Organization, New York City. (10 cents 
ach) 


"Ideas for Solving Your Biggest Post- 
War Problem: The Training of a Hard 
Hitting Sales Force,” a reprint of 12 arti- 


| MERCHANDISING 
EXECUTIVE 


One of our clients, a well estab- 
lished manufacturer of specialized 
machine tools and expendable ac- 
cessories offers real opportunity to 
experienced man. Headquarters, Chi- 
cago suburb. 


If you can apply chain store methods 
to 40 existing, stock-carrying 
branches selling to shops making 
metal, wood and plastic products— 
if you have vision enough to select 
profitable new locations—if you can 
gauge the possibilities of new kin- 
dred lines and purchase them right 
—if you can train men and keep 
them hitting on all cylinders—this 
position should interest you right 
| now and for the post-war era. 


Give all details —replies held in 
confidence. 


WESTON-BARNETT, INC. 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
This is directed principally to that high-grade 
salesman capable of becoming part of an or- 
ganization where salesmen are earning upwards 
0 $20,000 per year. A man who, because of 
present conditions, has been forced out of the 
eelling field into other activities. A way is now 
tar for him to employ his selling skill at earn- 
"gs commensurate with his ability, by contact- 
ng top executives in all types of businesses. 
he expansion program of a 40-year old concern 
—considered the recognized leader in the field 
ot employee-management plans, sales and busi- 
tess Service, ideas, etc.—is geared to a specific 
“os activity satisfying the deepest urge of a 
esman desiring a solid connection on a liberal 
‘mmission and bonus arrangement. Local or 
tarby territory may be arranged. Successful 
aplicants are trained in Chicago at our expense. 
rite us stating age, qualifications, past experi- 
{ce and photo if possible. Box 2100, Sales 
inion 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


This Stimulating serie *% 3 
s Of pocket-size ‘‘refresher 

nalts will help you sell. Several hundred thousand 
- already distributed by executives to salesmen 
titles nomers: as enclosure and give-away. Available 
(3) ne How to Say Hello. (2) Your Name Please, 
Cal rough Sales-Colored Glasses, (4) Calls and 
ses, (5) It’s About Time. (6) Man Alive. (7) 
$1.3 By olified. first title of series. Set of seven 
~fRan titles, $1.00. Single copies 25¢ each. 
esearch Institute, 55 West 44th St.. N. Y. C. 
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cles on sales training from recent issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. (50 cents each) 


“New Market Measurements of the 
Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Pacific Coast Manager, Sales Management, 
Inc. (An interpretative analysis with post- 
war projection.) Price 20 cents 


“Gagged and Bound,” by T. Harry 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 
T. Harry Thompson’s Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64 pp. (75 cents per copy) 


“A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales- 
men,’ by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associa- 
ates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 
Selling After the War?” by Burton Bige- 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City. (5 cents each) 


"A Selected List of Information Sources 
for the Business Man,” compiled by W. C. 
Hansen, Market Analyst. (5 cents each) 


“Self-Analysis for Sales Managers,” by 
Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, Chi- 
cago. (5 cents each) 


“How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’?” by 
Bertrand R. Canfield. (5 cents each) 


“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,” by . 


Fuss tell the whole story . . . whether it’s a 


sales presentation, instructions, educational, or a 


good-will builder for your plant or product. 


“Made-to-order” for your needs, they are an actual, 


real life dramatization — an intimate experience 


which your audience undergoes. 


Filmcraft is proficient in the making of special 


films that tell your story, easily and quickly. Let 


us know your problem . 


. Our experienced staff 


offers time-proven advice, with no 


FILMCRAFT 


obligation on your part. 


213 W. JACKSON BLVD, - CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2824 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN 


WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
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Through the partnership of man— 
the merchant, and woman—the 
buyer, working together to keep 
prices down, America is today 
achieving a great victory at home. 
The cost of living is being held in 
line and the grinding burden of in- 
flation is being kept off our backs. 


Woman’s role in this victory has 
required that she be better informed 
than ever before on the subject of 
nutrition and home economics in 
general so that she can intelligently 
adjust her buying and planning to 


the conditions created by shortages 
and rationing. 


Where McCall’s Lends a Hand 


Through its continuous Reader Re- 
search, McCall’s is exceptionally 
aware of what women are thinking 
and wondering about the problems 
of wartime home management. This 
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awareness is reflected month after 
month in sound, practical, informa- 
tive editorial content—a source of 
guidance and inspiration that has 
made McCall’s a magazine to live by 
for more than 3,500,000 women. 


As a consequence your best in- 
formed customer is quite likely to 
be that one woman out of every five 
who reads and lives by McCall's. 


M (lls 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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PF 


A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor, 
each ) 


(10 cents 


There's only one way 
fo cover Tacoma-- 


eT 
sp NGIONS ba” ana 


--- home of permanent 
Army-Navy posts 


"First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork | 
out of Hiring Salesmen,’ by Eugene J. | 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management 
Engineers, Chicago, (3 cents each) 


"So You Need a New Payment Plan | 
tyr Your Post-War Sales Force?”’, by 

Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 

| 

| 


ion, New York City. (5 cents each) 


"Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Afiliations of the Principal Department | 
Stores.” (10 cents each) | 


"Nineteen Questions About Aptitude 
Testing.” (3 cents each) 


“Wanted: A Realistic Post-War a 
for Firms Selling to Industry,” by W. 
Spooner, Jr., Spooner & Kriegel, New 
York City. (5 cents each) 


"Key Man, Post-War,” by A. A. Patton, 
McKinsey & Co., New York City. (3 cents 
each) 


It's up to you! 
HOW MUCH Europe, Asia, and 
WILL YOU the Pacific oil fields 
~ will be rebuilt. Very 
REPLACE? little has been left No. 4 of 
standing. @ series 


Now is the ume for you to 
start telling your story to the 
men who are planning thc 
rehabilitation. They are now 
buying for future delivery 


g 


MODERN military establishments, too, are 
“big business’—providing payrolls, buying 
power, direct and indirect sales possibilities. 

vx x x Within 10 miles of Tacoma are four 
In Washington's such establishments. Fort Lewis — 100,000 


2nd Market only acre corps and division headquarters 
one paper does 


the job. See how daily McChord Field—1,800 acre air base... Mt. 
newspapers rank in their Rainier Ordnance Depot — supply, training 

WORLD PETROLEUM coverage of Tacoma- : : isi 
Pierce County. and repair base for the entire Pacific North- 
Under the Management of er» THE TACOMA west, Alaska and off-shore posts... anda 
— a NEWS TRIBUNE'S new U. S. Navy Advance Base Depot. 


2WEST 45TH STREET » NEW YORK 19,N Y COVERAGE IS 


vx yx %& More reasons why Tacoma-Pierce 
after % County ranks as Washington's Second Mar- 
ag” | ket... a “must buy” on every schedulel 
“ce 
has Second Tacoma 47% 


| Paper's Coverage 


— by | Seattle Morning 8 %, 
en. Paper's Coverage ss 
ef in Seattle lst Evenin 

a THE BUILDERS OF Paper's Coverage 4% 
ely 


mea) 10,000,000 POSTWAR 
vy five ’ . 
lean | HOMES COULD SPECIFY The 
YOUR PRODUCTS C 
TELL THEM ABOUT YouR 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
THEY READ 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 


(Read by 58,500 alert builders) 
59 E-Van Buren Chicago 5, Il. 
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FABRICS . . DOMESTICS . . ACCESSORIES . . NOTIONS . . TOWETRIES .. 4, 


UNDERWEAR .. SHOES .. READY TO WEAR .. MEN'S CLOTHING ANp Vey, 
HOME FURNISHINGS . . APPLIANCES . . RADIO... PHONOGRAPHS ..TOYS,., “Gp 


Don't kid yourselt 


4. . 


Ly 


ets mans buppowt ts Vital! 


® Why? Because he’s a key man on the team—the 
department store executive team who, working 
together, direct all major buying and selling opera- 
tions. From buyer to president, this team operates 
with one purpose—to supply its customers with 
merchandise of the right price, quality and quan- 
tity at the right time. 

Few important purchases are made without the 
merchandise manager’s approval . . . remember 
that the store-wide selling operations which deter- 
mine volume sales for every brand include the co- 
operation of display manager, advertising manager, 
merchandise manager, training director, buyer, 
president and general manager. 

The Department Store Economist reaches and 
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influences the entire team . .. not one isolated 


segment. DSE is edited for all of them. 
Advertisers who use DSE lay the groundwork 

for the full support and co-operation of the entire 

team. Larger store purchases naturally follow. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST 


A CHILTON @ PUBLICATION 
CCA 


100 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK: 
56th and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. - 29 East 
Madison Street, CHICAGO 2, ILL. - 1836 Euclid Avenue, 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO - 10 High Street, BOSTON 10, 
MASS. - WEST COAST: Simpson Reilly, Ltd., Garfield Building, 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. - Simpson Reilly, Ltd., Russ Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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What Can We Do to Conquer the 
Fear That Breeds Depression? 


If we can find practical ways to insure enough expenditure every But there is no doubt that we can 
; take a long step toward doing so 
year for investment and construction, channeled largely through if we can make sure that every year 


; , . there is enough new expenditure in 
ivi rernment if necessary, we . 
private business but cushioned by Govern y; ronnie aap. epson, “ye = 


shall have gone far toward avoiding deep valleys of unemployment. — ever their qualifications and differ- 
ences of detail, nearly all students of 

: economics have found that there is 4 

BY JAMES G. PAT TON definite relationship between such ex- 

penditure and general economic ac- 
tivity. Clearly, then, what we must 
do is to provide some guarantee that 
whatever money is needed will go 


President 
National Farmers Union 


T seems to me that the real ques- begun to fear that the market for his = ae e- ge egos 
tion to ask is not, “Can we have product was near the saturation point, b aa bs y, t “ m oe tents 
full employment?’’, but, “How if such-and-such a bank had not called . ry ; ion ae cal emeres 
are we going to go about main- some loans, if this-or-that group of ®"¢ > — & ay = 
taining full employment?” stores had not begun to reduce orders Ut ‘oe Thi anns res ~ = 
There is considerable difference, in anticipation of difficulty, then eeapete. rf geen " “ge Pegs 
for the second question assumes it as | everybody would have kept on earn- compelnors these am, Se Reet & 
inevitable that steps must be taken, ing and buying and producing. our economic system. 
sooner or later, to make sure that we When such a process is traced Thus, if it should become possible 
do have full employment. We can throughout our complex economy it for businessmen to ac — - 
no longer afford to~stumble along in has of course many ramifications. But ®8fee in advance on w ol cy wou 
and out of depressions. The contagion at bottom the fact of fear is pretty spend for wih ners id constrac- 
of unemployment, of unsold inven- simple. If we can eliminate fear of [10m every year, we should have yond 
tories, of closing factories and con- depressions then probably we can ferred the fundamental power of our 


trolling credit—in other words, the eliminate depressions. Perhaps it is people from public hands to private. 
contagion of fear—spreads too fast too much to expect that we shall 
and its effects are too drastic for us eliminate all of the causes of fear 
to accept a “moderate” amount of and all depressions at once. 
unemployment. 
] J If we can agree that the real de- 
bate is about how to stay at a level 
a of full employment, then perhaps we 
can narrow the question still further. 
Most of us of course believe that in 
ated Jour kind of society and economy the 
preferable method of giving jobs to 
all who are willing and able to work 
york }'5 through private enterprise. That is 
to say, all of us prefer the minimum 
of public responsibility. Nearly all of 
us dislike giantism, whether it is of 
monopoly, industry, or capital or of 
unwieldly centralized government. 
Thus, a leading question to answer, 
when we consider the methods where- 
by we can maintain full employment, 
s how best to enable private business 
0 supply all of the jobs it can pos- 
‘bly supply and to do it year in and 
year out, 

It seems to me that the answer is 
‘lear. At bottom, it is a question of 
Confidence. Economists can recite sta- 
mex. [ucs and build theories for decades 
ORK’ bas to this or th i i 
29 East at factor in depression 
venve, JN prosperity, but when you digest 
w 10 Jill of their figures, you usually come 


Copyright 1945 The Institute of Busi- 
ness Economics. 


— out with the conclusion that somehow 
ot other the crash came because men “Free Enterprise, bah! First we got goods and no 
became afraid. If so-and-so had not turnover—now we got turnover and no goods!” 
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Irs the WNAX Sunday Get-Together — 
and it smacks the jackpot every week. How 
the mail rolls in— MONEY MAIL — over 
16,000 orders in the first eight weeks of 1945. 


It’s a Sunday treat for nearly five million 
folks in five states; and a picnic for adver- 
tisers. Sure, it’s corn, but it’s SWEET corn. 


To speed sales in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North or South Dakota—or to pull direct 
orders for anything farmers buy — get in line 
for a quarter-hour on the Sunday Get-To- 
gether. Ask Katz about future availabilities. 


--- fills 16,000 Cidléws i Only 5 weeks 


2 
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SIOUX CITY + YANKTON 


Represented Nationally 
by the Katz Agency 
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For this power would mean the power 
of economic life and death. Whoever 
decided it would control the country. 
The people will never stand for vest- 
ing such power in persons or groups 
who are not accountable to the peo- 
ple. 

This is a much more fundamental 
matter than the anti-trust laws, al- 
though of course such a course would 
mean the end of those laws and the 
end, ultimately, of small business, save 
perhaps a few parasitic concerns al- 
lowed to live by grace of the masters 
of capital and equipment and ser- 
vices. 

In order for such control to be 
workable, it would be necessary for 
a relatively small number of men and 
groups to exercise such control over 
the economy as to make their de- 
cisions effective. Once that limitation 
was achieved, then we should have 
witnessed the death of our system of 
econsmics and politics. We should 
have developed a brand of fascism 
more powerful than the Italian or 
German kind. 

If it is not possible to vest this 
power in the hands of large business 
and industrial interests, there remains 
but one place to vest it. That is in 
the Government. It seems to me in- 
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owners 


196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 
@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 


@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1856 


GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
"Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
Practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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Make of car 
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evitable that we must afford such a 
guarantee of year-in-year-out invest- 
ment, and that we must depend upon 
the Government as the representative 
of the people, to cooperate with busi- 
ness to make that guarantee. 

That is why last summer I proposed 
an amendment to the then pending 
Kilgore-Murray Bill that would have 
offered such a guarantee, and that is 
why I support now the Murray- 
O’Mahoney-Thomas-Wagner Bill that 
would do the same thing though 
somewhat different governmental ma- 
chinery will be used. 


The whole purpose of that bill, as 
I see it, is to induce an economic 
climate of confidence in the United 
States. Its basic intent is very simple. 
The bill would offer every possible 
inducement to private enterprise to 
operate at a high level of activity. 

The present federal budget would 
be supplemented by another which 
might be called an annual inventory 
of the conditions for prosperity. It 
would ascertain the amount of pro- 
ductivity necessary to give the country 
60,000,000 jobs—or any other num- 
ber desired at any given time. Next, 


You Get 3 Rich Layers in Every Slice! 


*Tis indeed a dish fit for a king, and other men of epicurean tastes, 
such as sales managers and account executives. 


To put it another way .. 


. there’s plenty of “dough” in this cake, 


because The Omaha World-Herald serves up to 98% coverage daily, 
of the Omaha Metropolitan Area. 


You'll also like the rich flavor of our 77% daily coverage of the 
Omaha Retail Trading Area. And for coverage of all of Nebraska and 
Southwestern Iowa—you can’t beat the 50% mark of this one great 
newspaper. (Only seven papers in the whole country equal The Omaha 
World-Herald in statewide coverage.) 


We're not bragging—but really, you ought to try a slice of our 
three-layer cake, today. 


WORLD-HERALD 
One of the Hallins Great Mewrpapers 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF RADIO STATION KOWH 
National Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Les Angeles, San Francisco 


Net Paid Circulation, February, 1945 Average—Daily 205,370, Sunday 207,751. 
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No blackout for books F 


“Of the things which man can do or make __ have done it by reducing paper weights, 


here below, by far the most momentous, narrowing margins, cutting type sizes. 


wonderful, and worthy are the things we ‘They have used every known device and 
call Books!” — CARLYLE stratagem to save paper. ¢ 
All the glowing tributes paid to books This year the goal for our fighting forces 
since history began become more signifi- alone is 85,000,000 books—more than D i 
cant in wartime. four times the 1943 output for the armed QO xX F O R 
services. This does not include the mil- 
People see more clearly how vital books lions of instruction books used in training, PA P E R 
are to a free way of life. They realize that, _ 
in spite of all paper shortages, the To help meet wartime needs for many COMPANY 
advances of science and the progress of kinds of papers, Oxford has combined , 
education must be recorded by the continuous research with the experience 4.4 Pack Reenne Hew Cok 17,09. 
printed word. Instruction, entertainment gained in making more than 1,000 miles 
and information must be kept available to of fine printing paper every day. This MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
allourfightingforcesand tothe home front. combination has given us an unusual and West Carrollton, Ohio ; 
fund of knowledge to apply to printing WESTERN SALES OFFICE: ' 


The book publishers and papermakers 
of America have met this wartime chal- 
lenge with noteworthy success. They 
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problems. And it will prove to be equally 
useful to all users of fine printing in the 
fruitful years ahead. 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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the experts would study the activities 
of private business and see how nearly 
these could come to providing that 
number of jobs. Private business 
would furthermore be encouraged in 
every possible way, through adjust- 
ment in fiscal policy, taxation, wage 
policy, social security and other mat- 
ters. 

If, even with this assistance, private 
enterprise were still unable to fill the 
gap, public works would be under- 
taken, through private contract with 
private enterprise in all possible cases, 
in order to maintain our prosperity at 
the desired level. The program and 
all the other conditions would be re- 
examined and revised annually. 

This proposal is anything but hos- 
tile to free enterprise; on the con- 
trary, it gives private business every 
possible chance to do the job and 
steps in only if and when, and only 
to the extent that, it has failed. Eric 
Johnston, Paul Hoffman, and other 
enlightened business leaders have al- 
ready committed themselves to this 
doctrine. 

This program is a vastly different 
thing from just a public works bill. 
The essential difference is the gwar- 
antee itself that the required invest- 
ment will always be forthcoming. 
Imagine the difference in the risk- 


HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED 
EMPLOYEE SERVICE AWARDS 


Awards to employees "in rec- 
ognition” of long and faithful 
service accrue direct and tan- 
gible benefits to management 
. « « greater worker interest 
in the job, stimulation of con- 
structive worker thinking, pro- 
duction short cuts and im- 
poe labor-management re- 
| ations, 


y ~~ D, 


Send for your copy 
of “Employee Serv- 
ice Award Systems", 
a study of the na- 
tion's executive opin- 
a fon and experience 
illustrating tested / 
techniques in build- /— 
ing sound labor rela- ~~ 
tions. 


Whe Robbins Company 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
we STLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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taking of private business if it knew 
in advance that a primary cause of 
depression and panic had been re- 
moved! 

Suppose you yourself were hoping 
to expand your business five years 
from now. Suppose that, instead of 
having in the back of your head the 
gtim reminder of what happened af- 
ter such expansion in the late ‘twen- 
ties, you knew in advance that the 
downswing of the thirties was not to 
be repeated. Then I feel sure you 
would go ahead and plan for expan- 
sion without further worry. 


Such a guarantee would enable 
thousands upon thousands of business- 
men to go ahead with confidence, and 
the result would be that we would 
have gone far toward permanent pros- 
perity. 

But I am not one of those who 
feels that a single stroke of the pen 
will bring us to Utopia. Much will 
remain to be done, even if such a 
bill is enacted into law. We must see 
to it that wages remain high so that 
purchasing power is unimpaired. We 
must not permit excessive accumula- 
tions of idle dollars in banks. We 
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Tri-City 


ONLY THE TIMES-DEMOCRAT HAVE 100%, HOME 
COVERAGE IN DAVENPORT, IOWA—THE POPU- 
LATION, SHOPPING AND BUSINESS CENTER OF 
THIS PROSPEROUS MARKET OF OVER 200,000. 
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@ These same prosperous Davenport 
always spend the major share of their entire 
advertising budget in the Times-Democrat. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


@ Davenport's bank deposits and debits are the 
largest in this active market. 


@ Davenport merchants of all types do by far the 
largest annual sales volume in the area. 


merchants 


Remember The Times-Democrat are essential if you don’t want to miss 


the largest and wealthiest of the Tri-Cities and the’ shopping heart of the 
entire trading area. Remember, too, that only the Times-Democrat have 
substantial home delivered circulation in all three cities and the surround- 
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Will YOU be in 
the picture...tomorrow? 


By “tomorrow” of course we mean the day that’s coming as 
surely as Victory...when millions of cash-ready customers will 
be whizzing over the highways and buy-ways...when millions 
will be seeing—and acting upon—selling messages carried by 
LEE LARSON HIGHWAY DISPLAYS. 


Be sure you're in that happy picture...tomorrow. Make plans 
today with LEE LARSON HIGHWAY DISPLAYS. 

@ A COMPLETE SERVICE from sparkling ideas to finished 
installation and maintenance. 

@ ANY SIZE, TYPE, QUANTITY, on rental basis. 

@ NATIONAL OR SECTIONAL COVERAGE for sure sales 
success. 

@ NOTABLY SUCCESSFUL BACKGROUND in the service of a 


wide variety of LEE LARSON clients... from auto- 
mobiles to beverages to insurance. 


P.S. Early consultation recommended in view of prevailing 
ra conditions. Now is the time to call a LEE LARSON man! 


LEE LARSON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1929 @e WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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| front management and industry today. 


| 


must have a workable internationa 
trade policy. And we must have an 
agriculture that also is healthy and 
prosperous. 

As the head of a farm organiza. 
tion that has made its primary plat- 
form plank the defense of family 
farmers and private enterprise in agri. 
culture, I feel that I should empha. 
size this last requirement. The prob. 
lems of the farmer and the small 
business man in our complicated econ. 
omy are greatly similar. Both find 
group action exceedingly difficult, 
Both find the distribution system, the 
market system, the control of raw ma. 
terials and equipment, in the hands 
of large combinations in opposition 
to which they have no_ bargaining 
power. 

Such a guarantee of investment as 
is embodied in the Murray-O'Ma. 
honey-Thomas-Wagner Bill will not 
solve the problem of uneven and 
faulty distribution of income within 
agriculture. A specific agricultural 
program designed to that end is 
needed. And it is very important to 
business health that such a program 
be put into effect. In 1932, farmers 
bought $32,000,000 worth of tractors 
and $69,000,000 of machinery other 
than motor vehicles. In 1932, net 


Serving America’s largest manufac 
turers for over 15 years through design \ 
products in many fields, we have acquired é 
thorough appreciation of consumer requir 
ments, as well as for the problems that con- 


On all phases of sales promotion wherem 
appearance, color and style can be made 0 
create prestige, we offer a fresh point of view 
to established firms interested in learning, # 
no obligation, how a common sense and skillful 
performance can be economically coordinated 
with their plans for maintaining ke adership. 


Write for Brochure (S) on your le tterhead. 


WILLIAM O’NEIL 
and Associates 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS 
11 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N-* 
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*“\ prosperous agriculture can furnish 
i £ 

one of the best of all markets for prod- 
ucts of business.” says J. G. Patton, 


incomes of persons on farms amounted 
to but $2,285,000,000, and in 1933, 
even with Government payments in- 
cluded, farm income was but $2,993,- 
000,000. But then farm incomes be- 
gan to increase. 

By 1937, with farm income at just 
over $6,000,000,000, purchases of 
tractors stood at $271,000,000 and of 
machinery other than motor vehicles 
at $375,000,000. In 1941, farm in- 
come had risen to $7,542,000,000. 
The respective purchases of tractors 
and machinery stood at $350,000,000 
and $444,000,000. Since then, of 
course, farm income has gone up still 
further, but the tractors and machin- 
ety have not been available for pur- 
chase. The moral is plain. A prosper- 
ous agriculture can furnish one of the 
best of all markets for the products of 
business. If both have all-out produc- 
tion, the future growth of each need 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$15,000 Caliber 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with companies 
possessing postwar futures. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures—will 
not conflict with WMC directives. Strict con- 
fidence assured. Details on request. Jepson 
Executive Personnel & Research Service, 619 
Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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YOUNG MEN! 63a" 
Post War Opportunity? 


4g Produc-Trol—the Wassell Organization—a 
young healthy organization, has shown the 
fastest growth in sales volume, top man- 
agement prestige, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and training of field men in the 
history of office appliances. We have sev- 
eral opportunities available for both Dis- 
tributors and Representatives. Men with 
selling experience and knowledge of busi- 
ness procedures or either one backed by 
an ambition for high earnings and growth 
with a young organization should write: 


Personnel 
—— WASSELL a 
et__ ORGANIZATION 
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only be limited by the degree ot the 
other's activity. 

But a genuinely healthy agriculture, 
with large buying power for indus- 
trial products, cannot exist unless 
American economic trends of the last 
half-century are reversed. The Nation 
must emphasize the desirability of 
numerous prosperous small- or me- 
dium-size farm units rather than a 
relatively few large units, if it hopes 
to see an agriculture with strong pur- 
chasing ability. The same of course 
is true of the business world. 

The parallel is perfectly clear. Full 
employment, high wages, a prosper- 
ous agriculture—all of these will help 
business. They will provide a_ base 
from which it will be possible to 
build an economy in which there is 
room for small business. But none 
of these will suffice, nor will all of 
them together. Nor will a negative 
attitude, such as that embodied in the 
anti-trust statutes, be enough. 

What must be done is to frame and 
enforce a positive program of en- 
couragement and assistance to all 
business men. And there are other 
steps, many of them, that can be 
taken. It is not possible here to dis- 
cuss such proposals in detail. For that 
matter, any such steps are to be re- 
garded as simply the beginnings of a 
program. Once an earnest start has 
been made, suggestions and possibili- 
ties will multiply. 

I think that we can do this; and 
that, once we have realized its im- 
portance, we will do it. We cannot 
do it, however, if we go through an- 
other economic collapse and end with 
fascistic or semi-fascistic controls. 
That is the danger the Nation faces 
if the 1929-33 period is repeated on 
the larger scale that seems inevitable 
if we do have another crack-up. 
Therefore, I bespeak the earnest, 
sober study by all businessmen of the 
proposals embodied in the Murray- 
O’Mahoney-Thomas-Wagner Bill. 

It is not a cure-all, but it will at 
least put a floor under our economic 
structure. From there we should be 
able to go forward into an era of ex- 
panding abundance for all enterpris- 
ers, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


experienced in sales and engineering. Prefer a gradu- 
ate engineer. Should have a wide acquaintance in the 
paper and pulp industry. Knowledge of paper mill 
machinery desirable, but not absolutely necessary. 
Should be energetic, reliable and with a record that 
will bear investigation. Young enough to have ambi- 
tions for future, but old enough to have experience 
and acquaintanceship in the industry. To such a man 
a real opportunity awaits. Will develop into full sales 
manager position for right man. Write complete 
details in first letter, salary expected, draft status, 
etc. Strictly confidenial. Box 2095, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourh Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
PEOPLE RESPOND . . 
AND QUICKLY! 


In an active market com- 
posed of ACTIVE people 
it is no surprise that every 
one of the six WAR 
LOAN drives have been 
over - subscribed and by 
sizeable margins. 


In the current Red Cross 
. Winston-Sa- 
lem was given a “whopping 
big” quota . 


campaign .. 


.. and the peo- 
ple pitched in and went 
“over the top” by March 15. 


Employment here is at 
an all-time high . .. in in- 
dustries that are here to 
stay ... people are making 
money ... saving it for the 
things you'll some day have 
to sell . . . or buying the 
things you can sell today! 


A “MUST” 
North Carolina by any set 


market in 


of standards is Winston- 


Salem. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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The war fronts of the world were brought close to Detroiters recently, through the 


War Souvenirs Show, sponsored jointly by The Detroit News and the J. L. Hud- 


son Company*, America’s second largest department store. 


Approximately 5,000 exhibits were on 
display, ranging from captured war weapons 
to objects typifying the exotic culture and 
customs of the far-flung fronts of this war. 
In all, 77 countries were represented in the 
exhibits, each from a Detroit boy in the 


armed services. 


The show was held in the J. L. Hudson 
Company auditorium. In spite of the fact 
sessions” 


that there were no “evening 


144,000 people visited the show in one week; 
more than 49,000 on the last day! 

This outpouring which does not begin to 
include all who wrote or telephoned for an 
extension so they, too, might view the show 
is typical of Detroit’s response to Detroit 
News sponsored activities and the appeal 
which The Detroit News has for Detroiters. 


*Incidentally, the J.,L, Hudson Company nor- 
mally employs almost as much lineage in The 
Detroit News as in the other two Detroit news- 
papers combined. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
A. B. C. Weekday Circulation, 383,089 — Sunday Circulation, 470,785 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York, 17 


J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago, 1! 
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Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Reconversion Again 


Is there anything to the report 
that the Government will make all 
manufacturers make the same item 
during early reconversion? 


“Nameless” products may be ad- 
vocated for early post-war production, 
WPB officials advise. 

The plan is presented by them as 

4 means for preventing some manu- 
lacturers from getting competitive ad- 
vantages over others. 
_ Products would be automobiles, re- 
itigerators, and other items now great- 
ly in demand. Whether they would 
be “Victory” models or others made 
«cording to the same blueprint, or 
whether they would be copies of stand- 
itd makes, no one seems to know. 

Difficulties facing either procedure 
Would seem to be almost insurmount- 
ible. If new designs are to be made 
0 that the “nameless” product would 
not directly compete with “brand 


named products,” there is the ques- 
ton of starting from scratch with all 


the time involved for engineering, 
esting, etc, 
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“We've all had to get used to the old gentleman’s eccentricities!” 


Washington Bulletin Board 


* 


If any one standard brand product 
is to be made “nameless” which one 
would be selected, and how is the 
manufacturer going to feel about 
having competitive plants making his 
product ? 

Many in Washington think much of 
this talk is of a trial balloon nature, 
probably prompted by some of those 


who seek elimination of brand names. 


Are Washington figures reliable | 
on the amount of reconversion to | 
civilian goods production? 

You'll hear a lot about reconversion | 
from Washington from now on. | 

They have tried to keep the lid on, 
but actually with every department 
and Government agency laying plans 
for speedy switch-overs, this has been 
just about impossible. 

Plans now under consideration may 
contain some surprises. For instance, 
repair parts may get the first green 
light, since inventories of such parts 
are at their lowest level throughout 
the country. Matching this devel- 
opment, look for release of manpower | 
for repair services. 

Reconversion is bound to be spotty, | 
both for geographical and other) 
reasons. Manufacturers of certain 
types of products needed for the war 


. Herbert Lund, General Sales Manager, 
Kropp Forge Company, (left) discusses forg- 
ing applications with M. C. McGowan, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation, La Grange, Illinois. 


Pave Your Salesman’s Way 
By Pre-Selling the P. A. 


“We of the Sales Department at Kropp 
Forge consider the Purchasing Agent of our 
customers as the best friend we can have,” 
says Mr. Lund. 

“He is particularly important to us as a 
friend because his position sets him up as 
the ‘host’ of his company to all salesmen. 
As such, he invites us into the inner work- 
ings of his firm. His office, in most instances 
is at the ‘crossroads’ of all activity. Because 
he knows all the activities, he is able to 
conserve our time in getting our messages 
and representatives to the designers, engi- 
neers and production men. 

“Because of the highly technical nature 
of our business, we must deal with many 
departments other than purchasing. Yet, 
our nationwide group of representatives is 
convinced that the P.A. is the only man 
through whom we can successfully originate 
and negotiate our sales activity. Yes, the 
P.A. is a big man in his company and our 
men try to meet him on an equal basis. 
Only on such a basis can there be a suc- 
cessful meeting of minds.” 

Mr. Lund’s position enables him to speak 
with authority on the importance of the 
P.A. And one way to be sure your sales- 
men will be welcome “guests” with this 
“host” is to pre-sell him with advertising 
in PURCHASING, the ONE magazine that 
talks his language. 

Get the facts on this economical, effective way 
to sales. Write PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill.; Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representa- 


tives, Mills Building, San Francisco 4, Pershing 
Square Bidg., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


A Conover-Mast 
Publication 
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Committee Drafts 
New Constitution 
For Federation 


HE draft of a new Constitution 

and By-Laws to govern the oper- 
ations of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives was completed 
at a meeting in St. Louis last week 
of the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, headed by Harold S. 
Cummings, vice-president of the 
Minnesota Life Insurance Company 
and former President and Chairman 


of the Board of the Federation. 

The new Constitution is designed 
to supplant the existing basic struc- 
ture of the Federation. Its object 
is to simplify and modernize the 
Constitutional provisions of the or- 
ganization, and to widen the scope 
of its operations. 

The present Constitution of the 
Federation was adopted several 
years ago. During the interim, 
several amendments have been made 
to it. In an effort to streamline the 

(Turn to Page 2, please) 


Annual Meeting of Federation 
to be Held on June 11 and 12 


Meeting at Edgewater Beach to Be Streamlined in 
Accordance With Government Regulations. 


HE Annual Meeting of the National Federation of Sales Executives 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 11 and 12, it was announced by George S. Jones, president 


of the organization. 


Omaha Chamber 


Organizes Sales 
Executives Club 


RGANIZATION of the Sales 

Executives’ Division of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce was 
announced recently. Glen A. Wak- 
ler of the Nebraska Power Company 
is chairman of the new Division, 
and Norman Haried of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce is secretary 


and treasurer. 
(Turn to Page 3 please) 


Speech of the Month! 


‘‘The Personnel Payoff!’’ 


ican word: it ex- 


CHOOSE 


the title, 
“THE PER- 
SONNEL PAY- 
OFF,” for the 
following rea- 
sons: 

1. The sum to- 
tal of all your 
aims, aspirations, 
plans and pro- 
ductions, pays off 

. in direct propor- 
tion to the proper 
utilization of 
your people. 

2. Pay-off is a 
distinctly Amer- 


ITH this issue, CLUB NEWS AND 
ACTIVITIES inaugurates a new 
feature—the Speech of the Month. 

Responding to many requests from 
members of the Federation for pertinent 
information on sales and salesmanage- 
ment, CLUB NEWS AND ACTIVITIES 
will reproduce one speech each month, 
which is considered of general interest. 

The first of these is reproduced here- 
with. It is a resume of a recent address 
by Morris Pickus, President of Personnel 
Institute of Chicago and Los Angeles 
before the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Club officials and others are urged to 
help make this feature worthwhile by 
sending to Federation headquarters, 
copies of any addresses which they feel 
merit inclusion in this series. 


pressively pic- 
tures the net re- 
sults, the climax 
of achievement, 
the low - down, 
the meat of the 
cocoanut. 

3. Today we 
are certainly 
paying off in 
high wages, high 
taxes, high costs 
and puny per- 
formance be- 
cause we know 
nothing or next 
to nothing about 
(Continued on Page 4) 


The meeting will be highly stream- 
lined to conform to the regulations 
recently issued by James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization, and 
will be confined to members of the 
Board of Directors of the organiza- 
tion, chairmen of committees and 
representatives of affiliated clubs. 

“Under the Constitution and By- 
Laws, the Federation is required to 
hold an annual meeting in May or 
June,” Mr. Jones said. “The June 
meeting is designed to meet that re- 
quirement. 


“It will be a practical, business 
meeting, with no formal speeches 
or other frills. The principal items 
on the agenda will be the annual 
election of officers and directors and 


action on the reports of various 
committees.” 


Details of the meeting are now 
being formulated. Just as soon as 


they are completed, they will be 
announced. 


New Booklet Issued by 
Commerce Department 


HE attention of members of the 

National Federation of Sales 
Executives is called to the booklet 
entilted “The Businessman’s Bu- 
reau,” recently published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The book 
contains a complete list of publica- 
tions issued by the Bureau and the 
services that this department of the 
government renders. Copies of the 
booklet can be obtained from the 
nearest field office. 


Club News and Activities is included in the Mid-Month issue of Sales Management Magazine. 
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The National Federation of 
Sales Executives 
334 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Harry C. Anderson, Chairman—Director 
of Distribution, A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 

Geo. S. Jones, Jr., President—V ice-Presi- 
dent, Servel, Inc., Evansville. 

George A. Marklin—Managing Director. 

R. C. Dickinson, Treasurer—V ice-Presi- 
dent, Ice Cream Division, The Borden 
Company, Chicago. 

Gene Flack, Vice-President—Director of 
Advertising & Trade Relations Counsel, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Long Island 
City. 

Paul Heyneman, Vice-President — Vice- 
President and Assistant General Manager, 
Eloesser-Heynemann Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

L. B. O’Loughlin, Vice-President—Trade 
Relations Manager, The Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Toledo 2, Ohio. 

O. L. Whitehead, Vice-President—Dewar, 
Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio, Tex. 

H. W. Dodge, Director—Vice-President, 
Texas Company, New York. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, Director—General Man- 
ager, Public Relations, Railway Express 
Agency, New York. 

Richard H. Grant, Director—Retired Vice- 
President of General Motors, Dayton, Ohio. 

George Halpin, Director—Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul. 

Mitcheli Heineman, Director—V ice-Presi- 
dent, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland. 
Forbes McKay, Director—Associate Ad- 
vertising Manager, Progressive Farmer, 

Birmingham. 

F. W. Nichol, Director—Vice-President 
and General Manager, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, New York. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Cy Norton—Manager of Sales Promotion, 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Lee McCanne—Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
Rochester. 

Walter R. Wakefield—Director of Sales, 
Franklin Research Co., Philadelphia. 

C. T. Burg—General Sales’ Manager, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Clarence Manning — Secretary, Reynolds 
Metals Company, Richmond, Va. 

Les M. Taylor—Sales Manager, Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Loring T. Hammond—President, Moe Bros. 

Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee. 

W. G. Duncan—Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales, Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation, 
Louisville. 

E. C. Hampe— Vice-President, Griggs, 
Cooper & Company, St. Paul. 

Murrell Crump—President, Advertising @ 
Sales Executives Club, Kansas City. 

J. D. Peterson—Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

A. T. Danielson—Vice-President, Barker 
Brothers, Los Angeles. 

Howard S. Mark—Circulation Director and 
General Promotion Manager, Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Canada. 

George D. Wright—President and Founder, 
Sales Executives Club, Mexico City. 


>” ae “rie -wate 
Omaha and Denver Join 
sy HONOR ROLL ¥X 


ks recently organized Sales Executives’ Division of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce and the Sales Executives’ Council of 
the Denver (Colo.) Chamber of Commerce are the latest additions 
to the National Federation of Sales Executives’ Honor Roll, which 
is composed of clubs supporting the Federation on an executive 


membership basis. 


principal speaker. 


Atlanta Sales Executives’ Club 
Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club 
Boston Sales Managers’ Club 

Buffalo Sales Executives’ Assn. 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 
Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council 
Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club 
Columbus (O.) Sales Executives’ Club 
Dallas Sales Executives’ Club 
Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club 
Denver Sales Executives’ Division 
Detroit Sales Managers’ Club 
Evansville Sales Executives’ Club 
Fort Worth Sales Managers’ Club 
Grand Rapids Sales Executives’ Club 
Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club 
Indianapolis Sales Executives’ Council 
Kalamazoo Sales Executives’ Club 


The Omaha Sales Executives’ Division was organized on an execu- 
tive basis in the Federation. Affiliation with the National was formally 
effected at an organization meeting of the new division last month, 
at which President George S. Jones, Jr., of the Federation was the 


The Denver Council voted to convert to the executive basis after 
Loring T. Hammond, of Milwaukee, a regional director of the Federa- 
tion, had outlined the future plans and policies of the organization. 

The addition of Omaha and Denver, and the Sales Managers’ 
Club of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, whose members volun- 
tarily afhliated with the Federation on an executive basis, increased 
the number of clubs which are now supporting the Federation on this 
basis to 39. The complete list follows: 


Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce are in 
the process of affiliating with the Federation on a voluntary basis. 


In addition, the Sales Managers’ Club of Providence and the Sales | 
| 


saneenes 


Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Louisville Sales Managers’ Council 
Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Minneapolis Sales Managers’ Assn. 
New Orleans Sales Executives’ Council 
New York Sales Executives’ Club 
Omaha Sales Executives’ Division 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club 
Richmond Sales Executives’ Club 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club 


St. Paul Sales Managers’ Assn. 

Sales Executives’ Club of Northern 
N. J. at Newark 

Sales Managers’ Club of Shreveport 

San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club 

San Francisco Sales Managers’ Assn. 

San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club 

Springfield Sales Managers’ Club 

Toledo Sales Executives’ Club 


By-Laws 
(Continued from Page 1) 

rules and regulations governing the 
Federation, and to simplify them, 
President George S. Jones of the 
Federation appointed the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws Committee several 
months ago. 

Committee members who attended 
the meeting in St. Louis, in addition 
to Chairman Cummings, were: Hal 
Johnston, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
former member of the Board of 
the Federation; Forbes McKay, of 
Birmingham, a present director, and 
chairman of the organization’s Com- 
mittee on Redistricting; and Joseph 
Bowlin, of Fort Worth, Tex. Pre- 
viously, Chairman Cummings had 


conferred with J. C. Aspley, of Chi- 


——— 


cago, former president and chair- 
man of the organization, and other 
members of the committee, regard- 
ing proposed changes in the Consti- 
tution, and, in addition, a letter and 
questionnaire was sent to officials of 
affiliated clubs and others request- 
ing their viewpoints. 


The proposed new Constitution re- 
defines the objectives of the Federa- 
tion, makes significant changes in 
the districting of the organization, 
and simplifies and modernizes other 
phases of the document. Copies of 
the new rules and regulations are 
being prepared for submission to the 
full committee, after which it will 
be sent to the Board of Directors 
and club officials for final action at 
a meeting of the Board in June. 
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Club Activities 
Tle and Flees 


ANPOWER—the nation’s No. 1 

problem today—was the prime 
topic of discussion at recent meetings of 
most Sales Executives’ Clubs affiliated 
with the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. Steps to be taken to obtain 
vitally needed salesmen, scientific selec- 
tion methods and employment of re- 
turning Veterans were some of the man- 
power problems featured on club pro- 
grams. 


e Continuing his efforts to stimulate a 
greater interest in selling, Herbert Metz, 
Sales Manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company of New York, discussed ‘“‘Sell- 
ing as a Career” at the regular meeting 
of the Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Coun- 
cil. The meeting was designed to launch 
a movement by the Club to encourage 
high schools and universities in the Cin- 
cinnati area to include sales and dis- 
tribution subjects in their curriculums. 
Following the meeting, Mr. Metz dis- 
cussed selling as a career with educators 
from the various schools. 


e “Rebuilding and Revitalizing a Sales 
Organization” was the theme of an ad- 
dress by Roy H. Warmee, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, before the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Philadelphia, and 
Morris I. Pickus outlined “The Personnel 
Pay-Off—Do’s and Don’ts in Human- 
Engineering” at meetings of the Cleve- 
land Sales Executives’ Club, the Albany 
Federation of Sales Executives, and the 
Sales Managers’ Club of Springfield, 
Mass. 

@ The newly formed Sales Personnel and 
Sales Management Course at Cleveland 
College of Cleveland, was discussed by 
Tom Dickerson, Director of the College, 
Business Administration, Western Reserve 
University, at another meeting of the 
Cleveland Club, while present-day needs 
of sales management was the topic of 
talks by four members of the Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Club of Richmond, Virginia, at 
one of its recent meetings. Participants 
in the discussion included P. H. Allen, 
Donald F. Sisson, A. H. Wagner, and 
J. P. Wardlaw. The meeting was high- 
lighted by the presentation of diplomas 
to graduates of the Class in Sales Train- 
ing, which the Richmond Club sponsored 
at the University of Richmond. 

® The problems of returning veterans, 
their re-employment and _ rehabilitation, 
and the G. I. Bill of Rights were discussed 
by speakers at meetings of the Philadel- 
phia Sales Managers’ Association, and 
the Utah Sales Managers’ Association, 
at Salt Lake City. Captain William Bol- 
ton, U. S. Army, 502nd Parachute In- 
fantry, was the speaker at the Philadel- 
phia meeting, and Colonel H. Arnold 
Rich and E. A. Littlefield, Manager of 
the Veterans’ Administration at Salt 
Lake City, shared the platform at the 
meeting of the Utah group. In addition, 
Mr. Ray Wilson, Vice-President, First 
National Bank of Salt Lake City, spoke 
on the subject, “To What Extent Will 
Purchasing Power Be Based on Earnings 


Rather Than Accumulated Savings Post- 
War?” 


e “The ‘MAN’ in Sales-MAN-ship” was 
the subject of a round-table meeting 
sponsored by the Sales Managers’ Associ- 
ation of Milwaukee. Participants in the 
discussion included Al G. Krezowski, 
Sales Manager for the Milwaukee-West- 
ern Fuel Co., who discussed ‘The Im- 
portance of the Proper Physical Charac- 
teristics in Selling”; Jerome R. Lauer of 
the Milwaukee Glove Company, who 
spoke on “The Intellectual Element of 
a Positive Sales Personality,’ and Harry 
T. Dyson, Vice-President of the Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, whose subject was 
“The Importance of a Positive Mental 
Attitude in Selling.” Leonard P. Ken- 
ney, District Manager of the Red Star 
Yeast and Products Co., was chairman of 
the meeting. 


@ “Selecting Salesmen for Mystery X 
Product” was the title of an interesting 
talk by Russell L. Powell, District Sales 
Manager of the Keystone Envelope Co., 
at another meeting of the Philadelphia 
Sales Managers’ Association; ‘‘Predicting 
Sales Success From the Interview” was 
the theme of R. H. Hulsen, Manager of 
Sales Personnel and Training, Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Quincy, Illinois, before the 
Indianapolis Sales Executives’ Council, 
and “Fifty-Seven Million Jobs—A Post- 
War Goal and Opportunity” was the 
topic of an address by Arno H. Johnson, 
Director of Media and Research, of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, at a 
meeting of the Sales Executives’ Club of 
New York. 

e Arthur L. Scaife, Merchandise Man- 
ager, Appliance Sales Division, General 
Electric Co., of Bridgeport, was the fea- 
tured speaker at meetings of the New Or- 
leans Sales Executives’ Council, and the 
Sales Executives’ Club of Rochester. 
“Keep It Simple” was the subject of his 
talk before the New Orleans Group, and 
“Sales Training. Today to Prepare for 
Selling Tomorrow” was the topic of his 
talk at the Rochester meeting. 

e@ “Showmanship in Sales Training” was 
discussed by Richard A. Protheroe, Dis- 
trict Manager, Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, before the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Delaware County 
at Chester, and “Making Your Sales 
Meetings Click” was presented by John 
C. Harkness, Manager, Wholesalers De- 
partment, of the Crane Company of 
Chicago, before the Indianapolis Sales 
Executives’ Council. 

e H. B. Matheny, Branch Manager, Sup- 
plies and Methods Div. of Remington- 
Rand, Inc., discussed ‘“‘Planning for Sales 
in the Postwar Market” at a recent meet- 
ing of Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club, 
and “Sales Techniques for Sales Person- 
nel” was the theme of an address by 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Director, Person- 
nel Administration of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America and of the Philadel- 
phia Sales Managers’ Association. 

e@ A discussion of “Sales Demonstrations” 
by George Thomas Stevens, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., and Charles 
S. Litt, Sales Manager of John E. King 
Coffee Co., was the highlight of the 
regular meeting of the Detroit Sales Ex- 


ecutives’ Club, and a discussion of “The 
Responsibilities of Sales Management” 
by John M. Wilson, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, of the National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, highlighted a 
recent meeting of the Dayton Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Club. 

@ Sales compensation and costs and 
market analysis also occupied the spot- 
light at meetings of other clubs. ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Sales Compensation” was the sub- 
ject of an open forum discussion spon- 
sored by the Buffalo Sales Executives’ 
Association. “How We Pay Our Sales- 
men” was the subject of a round-table 
discussion by the Sales Executives’ Club 
of Rochester, and “How About Your 
Sales Costs?” was featured by the Chicago 
Sales Executives’ Club. Speakers on the 
Rochester program included E. Willard 
Dennis, Sibley, Linsay and Curr Com- 
pany; Victor A. Noel, The Ritter Com- 
pany; Howard A. Schumacher, Folmer 
Craflex Corp., and Ralph A. Whitford, 
ReQua Electric Supply Company. 
“Chick” Phillips, Vice-President of Allied 
Mills, Inc., and Vance Woodcox, of Enoz 
Chemical Co., were the discussion leaders 
on the Chicago program. 

@ Donald R. G. Cowan, Management 
Counselor, discussed “More Study Plus 
More Analysis in Marketing and Selling” 
at the recent meeting of the Cleveland 
Sales Executives’ Club, and Franklin 
Beall, Vice-President of the Beall Pipe 
& Tank Corp., discussed “Postwar Mar- 
keting of Present and New Products” be- 
fore the Sales Managers’ Association of 
Portland, Oregon. 

e Dr. Ralph B. Wagner, head of the De- 
partment of Speech of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, warned Sales Executives against neg- 
lecting “Your Relations” in an address 
before the Sales Managers’ Bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
and Donald M. Hobart, Manager of Re- 
search, Curtis Publishing Company, spoke 
on “Our Selling Way of Life” at a 
meeting of the Minneapolis Association 
of Sales Managers. 

e@ “Sales Managers and Credit Managers 
—A Team in Postwar Planning” was the 
subject discussed by L. L. Mode, District 
Manager of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 
before the San Antonio Sales Managers’ 
Club. Elmer Wheeler, President of Tested 
Selling Institute, gave his famous talk, 
“Take an Hour to Say No,” before the 
Boston Sales Managers’ Club, and Lee 
Ragsdale presented his humorous talk, 
“What's the Use of Worryin’,” before 
the Sales Executives’ Club of New York. 


Omaha Club 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The Division held its inaugural 
meeting on February 14 with Presi- 
dent George S. Jones of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives as the keynote speaker. One 
hundred and fifty-five sales execu- 
tives attended the meeting and 63 
charter members were obtained for 
the Division. 

Organization of the Division was 
decided upon last fall upon com- 
pletion of the series of postwar sales 
training meetings. The Division is 
affliated with the National Federa- 


tion on an executive basis. 
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Speech of the Month! 
(Continued from Page 1) 


our greatest asset, our richest gold mine, 
the untapped reservoir of human abili- 
ties, aptitudes and potentialities. 

When I first became interested in the 
subject of human engineering, 95 per 
cent of sales executives had never seen 
or heard about modern scientific selection 
techniques. Some had heard about 
“those I Q Tests,” but in their minds all 
testing was in the realm of theory and 
ther¢fore impractical. 

Today, we all know of the “G. C. T.” 
(General Classification Test) that about 
12,000,000 men in our armed forces 
have had to take. All of a sudden 
American business men have become 
aptitude conscious. Hard-headed busi- 
ness men are accepting advice and coun- 
sel without any means of knowing 
whether the advice is usable, practical 
and foolproof. 

After the war literally thousands of 
army personnel men, classification ex- 
perts and psychologists will be battering 
down the doors of business with fabulous, 
true stories about the use of “testing” 
and its marvelous achievements in aiding 
our armed forces to win the greatest 
war of all time. 

Don’t be misled by assuming that any 
one psychologist or personnel man was 
responsible for the results achieved. The 
techniques were developed by over 100 
leading personnel men and psychologists 
headquartered in Washington, who to- 
day, as a unit, are constantly reivsing, re- 
standardizing and developing new test 
procedures. So I say approach aptitude 
testing objectively until you fully under- 
stand what it can and can’t do. Don’t 
start using scientific methods until you 
are ready, to devote the necessary time 
and painstaking attention that any re- 
search program requires. 

After ten years in the field we are 
beginning to find out that we haven’t 
scratched the surface of the knowledge 
necessary to do the job that should be 
done. 

The case studies which I now present 
are actual reports from the files of the 
Institute. In the recently published pro- 
ceedings of the N. F. S. E. convention 
last June in Chicago is the script of a 
dramatic skit that the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co. used in portraying their 
use of Institute methods in rebuilding 
and revitalizing their sales force. Three 
charts were used in the presentation. 
In the first the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Co. pointed out that there were seven 
steps to this job of scientific selection 
and development. Aptitude testing was 
No. 6—just one step in the necessary 
total of seven! 


These steps are: 1. Comprehensive 
recruiting. If you want to select scientifi- 
cally, get a full-time recruiting depart- 
ment charged with the responsibility of 
using all methods of recruiting. (In- 
tensive research by the _ Institute de- 
veloped 11 different methods of recruit- 
ing personnel.) 

2. A complete personal history and 
application form. The importance of 
adequate information must be stressed 
because after you have an interview with 
a man or woman, the more you know 
about the person, the better your judg- 
ment will be. 


3. The third key is the improvement 
of the interview methods. For this two 
forms were devised. The diagnostic in- 
terivew trains the sales manager on what 
questions to ask the applicant. Usually 
the sales manager hasn’t been trained in 
interviewing and he might get off on 
a tangent with the result that he thinks 
that his applicant is a swell guy, but 
doesn’t know why. 

4. There is a weighted interview form 
in which you measure your information 
on the importance of personal appear- 
ance. 

5. Merit Ratings. Sales volume alone 
is definitely misleading. As a result of 
nearly three years’ research by the In- 
stitute staff two new methods of rating 
managers and salesmen were developed. 
We used to take management’s opinion. 
We used to ask them to test the tests 
against their knowledge of their men. 
When they said we were right or wrong 
we thought they knew what they were 
talking about. But we found that most 
of their judgments were inaccurate and 
would not stand up under cold, objective 
analysis. 

So today we require the following 
before rendering a report: a) A com- 
prehensive job description, showing the 
duties and responsibilities of the testee. 
b) A rating by the management on the 
testee so that a comparison may be 
made between test scores and subjective 
judgment. At first management was 
skeptical. They frequently stated, “If 
we turn in our ratings before we see 
your reports, won’t that influence your 
report writers?”” Our answer was: 

a) In many cases your individual rat- 
ings are not trustworthy. b) You can’t 
change a test score. If valid and re- 
liable tests are used the same test can be 
scored in any part of the country and 
the scores will always be the same. So 
if a man scores low and you rate him 
high, a professional psychologist couldn’t 
change the score, even if he wanted to 
agree with you. 


6. Testing. The first five hurdles must 
be crossed before we get to the use of 
the test. There are about 4000 standard 
tests. The important things you want to 
know about a test are: Is it valid? Who 
constructed it and on what groups was 
it standardized? Is it reliable? How 
much has been published on it? I hold 
in my hand a recent Institute study on 
48 district managers of a large Eastern 
food chain. Every manager was rated 
by three different raters. The upper 12 
men— the upper 25 per cent—were used 
as a control group and the lower 25 per 
cent were used as a control group. Sig- 
nificant patterns were developed. 

7. Upgrading and Counseling. Honey- 
well found that objective measurement 
used in setting up patterns was of great 
aid in giving specific help in deevlop- 
ment of their present men. Take an 
interest in each employee as an indi- 
vidual and human being. Offer sugges- 
tions on how to improve work and solve 
personal problems. Use rating scales to 
check validity of tests. 

All right, now, what is the payoff? 
Investigate modern methods of measure- 
ment. What would you think of a 
school that didn’t test its students? What 
would think of an army that didn‘t test 
its pilots? What would you think of your 
own company that guarantees its prod- 


ucts without testing them? What would 
you think of a sales manager that didn’t 
test his men? 

Pay-off No. 2— Management Dodos 
are on the way out. Executives who fail 
to recognize the rising tide of self-con- 
sciousness on the part of both labor and 
white collar workers will wind up behind 
the eight ball. Everybody wants to be 
somebody. Management’s great job is 
to help the individual realize that objec- 
tive. 


Pay-off No. 3—Are you ready for 
G. I. Joe? 12,000,000 men will have to 
be reprocessed from the restricted free- 
dom of military life to their liberties and 
responsibilities of civilian life. Give them 
the benefit of modern techniques. 


Pay-off No. 4—Find the hidden man- 
power in personnel. We have been 
smart enough to use science in vastly 
strengthening our machine power. The 
next decade will not only be a testing 
time for free enterprise, but it will put 
management to the test. Hidden losses 
caused by misplaced manpower must be 
ferreted out. The factories have done 
their job. Now distribution must tear 
down the barricades of the past and 
re-pave the avenue of the future with 
the knowledge and wisdom gained 
through the application of sound pro- 
fessional, practical human engineering. 


a oe 
in the NEWS! 


B. O’LOUGH- 

e LIN, vice- 
president of the 
National Federa- 
tion of Sales Ex- 
ecutives and past 
president of the 
Detroit Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club, re- 
cently resigned as 
Detroit Manager of 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration to become Trade Relations Man- 
ager of the Electric Auto-Lite Company 
of Toledo, Ohio. 


e J. D. Wooten, of the Mid-South Oil 
Company, was formally elected President 
of the Memphis Sales Managers’ Club, 
and Herbert Hobbs, of McGregor’s, Inc., 
the retiring President, was made Chair- 
man of the Board. Other officers re- 
cently elected are: Frank M. Grout, of 
the Colonial Baking Company, first Vice- 
President; Carlos Wilson, of Bond 
Clothes, second Vice-President; and 
Marshall J. Smith, of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


@ Jay L. Lee, Manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has 
been elected President of the Detroit 
Sales Executives’ Club. Other officers of 
the Club are: Dan L. Beck, Sales Execu- 
tive of Dodge Brothers, first Vice-Presi- 
dent; William E. Williams, District Man- 
ager of Procter & Gamble Dist. Com- 
pany, second Vice-President; Glenn E. 
Keister, Assistant Division Manager of 
the Shell Oil Company, Treasurer; and 
L. P. Pennell, Branch Manager, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
Secretary. 
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ffort naturally will be among the 
last to be relieved, and these include 
many of the well known manufactur- 
5. 

At present, no workable plan has 
been submitted whereby these firms 
will be protected against competition 
on their usual peacetime products. In 
addition, there is a danger that some 
of the veterans and others put into 
business by one or more of the Gov- 
emment agencies, will decide to en- 
ter such fields in which the regular 
manufacturers are restricted to war 
work. 

This may extend as well into the 
distributive fields, unless active Op- 
position is made by business. Busi- 
nessmen, alive to the danger, can al- 
leviate it somewhat by getting in touch 
with their business advisory commit- 
tee members in Washington or with 
their Congressmen. 

Washington observers advocate that 
the various published percentages of 


reconversion be disregarded since they 
are over-all figures. Methods where- 
by reconversion is permitted are more 
important than the amount allowed, 
they point out. 


The Packaging Problem 


Is there any improvement in the 
container situation, or prospects 
for improvement? 


War Production Board officials will 
not officially forecast beyond the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, but are in- 
creasingly alarmed at the present 
shortage which they say is due to 
lak of materials and manpower for 
processing them. Practically all types 
of packaging are in this category, 
from containerboard to lumber, steel, 
and lead for collapsible tubes. WPB 
says it is probable that cuts will have 


to be made in all allotments during 
the second quarter. 


Selling the Surplus 


Is it true that the Treasury De- 
partment’s Office of Surplus Prop- 
erty plans to discontinue the pol- 
icy of selling goods by competitive 
bidding? 

No. But new procedures have been | 
mapped out to standardize the com- 
petitive bidding practice, and contracts 
which are made on behalf of undis- | 
closed principals may be cancelled. 
This comes as a result of the recent 
Congressional hearings involving a 
New York firm. In lieu of the former | 
informal bidding by means of person- | 
al interview, letter or telephone, | 
Treasury will now require all ree 
to fill out a special form which will | 
include descriptions of the surplus | 
property offered by sale. Bidders will | 
be advised of the exact time the bids | 
will be opened, and they may be" 
present for the opening. The system | 
will be adapted from the regular prac- | 
tice of competitive bidding  for| 
ordinary Government purchases. 


Will trained salesmen be used 
by the Government eventually in 
selling its surplus goods? 


Yes. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is beginning to shape up 
some prospective plans for handling 
the huge volume of capital goods it 
will have and now estimates that it 
will need 150 people in the Sales 
Chicago office 


Department of its 


IF YOU HAVEN'T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


--»For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage, 


So no matter what your product is, 


tt will pay you to write to Inter- 
State United Newspapers, Inc., 545 


Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
facts and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
growing market through economi- 
tal advertising. Write now. 


APRIL 1, 1945 


THE DIRECT 
THE NO. 1 CONSUMER 


OF BUILDING MATERIAL 
AND EQUIPMENT 


THEY READ 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


(Read by 58,500 alert builders) 
59 E. Van Buren Chicago 5, Ill 


Food Sales Promotion Specialist — 
headquarters in moderate size Ohio 
city. Must have record of creating 
and executing successful selling 
ideas. Box 2096, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Stop strikinc our! 


Here’s a sure way to 


HIT aHOMER 


You score every time when 
you advertise in a Haire Spe- 
cialized Business Paper. Each 
one “hits” a specific market 
squarely ... covers its market 
exclusively — completely. 


> HAIR eee 
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alone. Only about half would be 
clerical employees—the administrative 
and sales staffs accounting for the re- 
mainder. RFC intends to staff its 23 
regional offices on a comparable basis, 
as well as a large number of district 
offices. 


How do the Government agen- 
cies handling disposal of war sur- 
plus goods propose to advertise 
these goods? 

The disposal agencies now plan to 
purchase advertising space in appro- 
priate business papers and in newspa- 


pers throughout the country at regular 
rates and to place the advertising 
through an advertising agency, paying 
the regular rates. Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation estimates that it 
may need as much as $3,000,000 
worth of space, and Treasury’s Pro- 
curement Division is planning up- 
ward of $1,000,000 for advertising. 
Necessity for moving surpluses as 
rapidly as possible is the reason for 
the program, which constitutes an 
important Government recognition of 
the role of advertising. 


Ps 
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Thati San Diegos tales ovitlook 


fee the years. ahead 


This ‘“‘pretty picture” is based on San Diego’s outstand- 
ing year round tourist attraction, expanding agricul- 
tural and fishing wealth, industrial growth created by a 
half million county population, strategic postwar naval 
and military installations and a reputation for a substan- 


tial population increase 
every census since official 
figures were available. 


Include San Diego in your 
future sales plans. The 
Union and Tribune-Sun 
will help do the selling job! 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e Denver e Seattle 


Portiand e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 
San Diego 12,California 


Pinning Down the OPA 
Does the so-called OPA “Stand. 


ard’’ in determining whether 
wholesalers and retailers will be 
required to absorb their suppliery 
price increases instead of passi 
them on to consumers constitute g 
“freeze” of procedure regardless 
of fluctuation in supply and de. 
mand? 

James F. Brownlee, Deputy OPA 
Administrator for price, idiens OPA’s 
policy as “permitting ceiling Price in. 
creases at the wholesale and retail 
levels to cover suppliers’ price in. 
creases only if this adjustment is nec. 
essary to meet either the earnings 
standard or the product standard, 
That is, (1) to permit an industry as 
a whole to maintain its earnings at B 


peacetime levels, or (2), to prevent” 


the margin on a commodity which 
does not represent all or most of a 
trade’s volume from falling below 
the trade’s operating expense rate.” 
This model of brevity in compli- 
cated language is best interpreted and 
elaborated upon in OPA Release No, 
5395 issued March 12 and available 
from OPA offices in Washington. 
Mr. Brownlee has given special 
recognition, however, to recommends 
tions from the trade that these pol- 
icies not be considered a formula for 
reconversion goods. He states that 
“they are subject to review whenever 
conditions change significantly in the 
trade or in the national economy.” 
Washington observers agree that it is 
up to the trade to we 4 OPA quickly 
and constantly advised of all factors 
involved in the complicated “stand- ff 
ard.” 


Wallace at Work 


Are there any specific indica 
tions of how the Department of 
Commerce will be activated under 
Secretary Wallace? 

Among the studies which Secretaty 
Wallace is having made of the funt- 
tions of the various groups now uf- 
der his authority as head of the De 
partment of Commerce is one that 
will make the Bureau of Standards 
more important to business. 

While nothing official has been 
said on the matter, it is understood 
that a special department of the Bu 
reau will be devoted to practical te 
search in behalf of small business. 

In addition, it is understood that 
the Bureau of Standards may be use 
to provide publicity concerning vatt 
ous products examined there, as * 
guide to the buying public. Whether 
this will extend to a censorship ove 
advertising claims made for such 
products or not is not known. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


We KNOW how 


our trained seals 
will perform 


The first requirement in a package 
seal is that it shall be a perfect seal. 


The second—that it tests to the 
strength which meets the packaging 
requirement. 


This machine, in Reynolds Labora- 
tory, tests the strength of every package 
seal before it is approved for production. 


There are twelve highly specialized 
departments in Reynolds completely 
equipped, modern packaging laboratory 
. » - dedicated now to the single aim of 
developing better packaging for the 
shipment of the matériel of War. 


The needs of war have brought about 
packaging miracles! Undreamed of im- 
provements have been made in rolling, 
laminating and sealing foil materials. 


If you are interested in knowing how 
these developments can help you deliver 
your products to the public in better 
condition and with greater sales appeal 
than ever before, Reynolds technicians 
will be glad to help you. 


For 25 years Reynolds have been the 
world’s largest producers of foil! 


Address inquiries to—Reynolds Metals 
Company, Reynolds Metals Building, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Reynolds Metals Company Bia Lacade be wry ix Fail Packaging 
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Media & Agency News 


Magazines 


George W. Williams, Jr., for the 
past eight years a member of the 
advertising sales staff of McCall’s 
Magazine, has been promoted to the 
position of sales promotion director 


CG. W. Williams, 
Jr., 


recently pro- 


moted to sales pro- 
motion director, 


McCall’s Magazine. 


Edward 5S. Lauer 
has been made 
vice-president and 
general manager of 
the Ideal Women’s 


Group magazines. 


. . . Jack H. Baxter has left Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., in 
Boston, where he was copy chief, to 
affiliate with The American Maga- 
zine as its promotion manager . . 

Herbert J. Bliss, former supervisor of 
Fawcett Distributing in Texas, has 
been made Western Sales Division 
manager, and Albert Dreyfuss, for- 
merly traveling representative for 
Fawcett, has been appointed general 
assistant to both Mr. Bliss and Roy 
V. Stening, who has recently been 
named manager for the Eastern Sales 
Division . . . Harold W. Van Nest 
is House Beautiful’s new eastern ad- 
vertising manager. 

os @ 

Esther R. Bien is succeeding the 
retiring editor of The American Girl, 
Mrs. Anne Stoddard, who has held 
the post for the past 12 years. Miss 
Bien is formerly of the Crowell-Col- 
lier Publishing Co. staff. . . . Richard- 
son Wood, after eight years as an 
editor of Fortune, has left that maga- 
zine to open an office of his own, at 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
as a general consultant on public 
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opinion. He will continue to collab 
rate with the editors of Fortune jg 
the public opinion reporting under 
taken by the magazine. . . . The Ziff 
Davis Publishing Co. has appointe, 
A. E. Lamson as its sales promotiog 
manager. 


Agencies 


It has been announced by Foote 
Cone and Belding that John Lechne; 
has been elected vice-president of the 
agency. . . . Thomas F. Collison jg 
appointed associate director of public 
relations of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
. . . Hyland L. Hodgson and Charles 
R. Marshall have resigned as vice 
presidents and directors of J. M 
Mathes, Inc., to affiliate with Ivey & 


Hopcson MARSHALL 
Ellington, Inc., as vice-presidents of 
that agency. . . . David C. Gibson 
vice-president and director of adver 
tising for the Maryland Casualty Co. 
has resigned to join J. M. Math 
Inc., in an executive capacity. 
2 * 


John Bates is the new director oi 
radio for J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . Cla 
W. Stephenson, Jr., has affiliated wit 
the same agency as an account exe( 
utive. . . . William Moll has joined 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve 
land. . . . William T. Brookins 
been transferred from the San Fran 
cisco office of the J. Walter Thompsor 


BATES 


Co., to Denver, where he will 
manager of a new service office the 
company has opened to handle the 
Ford Dealer Association advertising 
in that territory. . . . H. L. Roth ba e 
rejoined the Charles W. Hoyt Co 

as director of marketing. . - - Cutt 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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MEN! 


“... It is first on my 
list. There is no other 
paper which gives the 
quick accurate picture 
you provide in The 
United States News.” 


William W. French 
Sales Promotion Manager 


| 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORP. | 


To prove moot points and settle knotty questions 
The United States News is quoted* as an authority 
time and time again. In the halls of Congress; in 
the British Parliament; in business offices and at the 
dinner table, it ranks as the authority on matters of 


national import. 


Because of its studied accuracy it is used as a 
guidepost by thousands of top management men in 
shaping their companies’ policies — the men whose 
nod is the final O.K. on large corporation purchases. 
... Men like these, their wives and families, cover- 
to-cover readers of The United States News, are the 
top layer of America’s No. 1 quality market. Their 
every day purchases are enormous, their influence 
unique, their goodwill beyond price. . . . 


* The United States News—with no publicity de- 
department, no advance proofs, no press releases, 
no handouts—probably is quoted oftener by more 
newspapers than any périodical in the world. 


She 


Vlovs 
' 


News 


200,000 Guarantee 


The Direct Route to those 
who O. K. both 
corporate and family buying 


* 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
in charge of Advertising 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


iG, Read ly IOVUOOU men & women om Quality Sock. sag” 
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There are plenty of tricks to mak- 
ing a letter click. But there’s one 
that is frequently forgotten . . . 


the paper, proper paper. 


So pull aii the stops. Put your 
sales letters on Atlantic Bond... 
an economical, genuinely water- 
marked paper . . . a sheet with all 
the snap and crackle that make 
your message speak. 


It gives extra punch to your 
sales letters. Use it every time... 
Atlantic Bond, in white or sev- 
eral brilliant colors. 


Send for our new free sample 
portfolio of ‘‘Eastern Papers for 
Business ."’ 


jr But Resale 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


W. Stoup has joined the Chicago staff 
of Foote, Cone and Belding. 
a a 


Accounts ... Waltham Watch 
Co., to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. . 
Schaefer, Inc., manufacturers of low 
temperature cabinets, to McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., Minneapolis. ; 
Iodent Chemical Co., to Duane Jones 
Co. .. . Clark Brothers Chewing Gum 
Co. to the same agency. . . . London- 
derry Ice Cream Powder and Pudding 
is now dividing its advertising be- 
tween McCann-Erickson, Inc., and 


Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff. 
* * * 


Newspapers 


Robert K. Chandler is the new na- 
tional advertising manager for The 
Cincinnati Post, succeeding W. C. 
Savage, who is now advertising di- 


Robert K. Chand- 
ler, national adver- 
tising manager, The 
Cincinnati Post. 


rector. Mr. Chandler was on the na- 
tional advertising staff of the paper 
for six years, and returns to it now 
after four years in the Chicago office 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. . . . 
Dan Donahue has been made assis- 
tant national advertising manager of 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune. 
* ok & 

A major group of New England 
newspapers is sponsoring a survey to 
provide, through basic research, a 
complete evaluation of the New Eng- 
land market, which will be used as 
the basis for future promotional ef- 
fort by the publishers, individually 
or collectively. 

Through the survey the newspa- 
pers hope to obtain sufficient informa- 
tion to make a decision determining 
the feasability of organizing a group 
selling operation of major New Eng- 
land newspapers. 

Among the papers participating in 
the survey, being conducted by Mar- 
ion Harper Associates, are the Provi- 
dence Journal Bulletin, Worcester 
Telegram - Gazette, Boston Herald- 
Traveller, and New Haven Register. 


Business Papers 


Several important changes and ap- 
pointments have been made in the 
editorial departments of three busi- 


ness papers. Edward G. Gavin for- 


GAVIN CROWDER 


merly editor of American Lumber- 
man has joined The American Build- 
er as editor, with headquarters in 
Chicago. . . . Dr. Walter F. Crowder 
has affiliated with Mill Supplies as 
that magazine’s executive editor. . . 
Robert J. Bayer, assistant editor of 
Traffic World, has been appointed 
editor, suceeding Henry A. Palmer 
who retired after being the maga- 
zine’s editor for 30 years. 
‘2 se 

Representative members of the avi- 
ation industry and allied interests 
have been named to the board of 
judges announced by the National 
Aeronautic Association to select win- 
ners of the $7,500 Andrew J. Haire 
Airport Awards for 1945. R. C. 
Oertel, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey is chairman of the judges. ... 
Beginning with the Spring 1945 edi- 
tion of Plant-Production Directory, 
the name will be changed to Plant 
Purchasing Directory. . . . Nathaniel 
Beck has joined the Putman Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, as district manager 
for the Philadelphia area. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Nationally known manufacturer of house- 
hold products desires high caliber sales 
executive to take charge their New York 
Offices and direct operations in North- 
eastern and New England States. Should 
have good education and background of 
successful selling experience as_ sales 
executive. We are one of the largest 
advertisers in the country, Our products 
have wide acceptance and are used in 
almost every home, Give full particulars 
with telephone number first letter. Box 
2091, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


.»-PERPETUATING 
A TRADE MARK AT 
THE POINT OF USE 


j “JUNKET 
QUICK 
pr | FUDGE 


AND FROSTING MIX 


nal 

in- 

ire : 

<. FOR YEARS, Forbes-designed booklets, folders, package inserts 

ew 

ni and packages have helped users of “Junket” Brand Food Prod- 

di- 

ry, ucts to get maximum satisfaction and value out of these excellent 

ant 

‘iel specialties. It is an essential phase of conservation that products 

h- . , . . 

nd be intelligently and economically used. Our experience in such 

_ conservation measures can be of great help to YOU in seeing 
that YOUR products are used in a manner that will insure econ- 

use- 

ne omy and satisfaction . . . for the duration, and in the critical 

0 

“7 reconversion period when competition will be keener than ever. 
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The “S and 10’s” are the Department Stores of the masses. These stores 
handle over 30,000 different items popularly priced, from 5c to $5.00 and 
over, to meet the needs of the masses. No matter what size city, town, or 
village you go into, the syndicate variety stores get the traffic. 


Many of these stores do over a million dollar annual volume. 


In the 5000 odd stores comprising the big 12 group, the average annual 


volume per store is over $275,000.00. In this important group of stores alone, 
which did a volume of $1,411,685,655 in 1944, The Merchandiser gives you a 
coverage of nearly 12,000 key people. 


The "MERCHANDISER" 


is a highly specialized medium catering 
exclusively to the 5 & 10 to $1.00 and up 
syndicate variety stores. 


Editorially slanted to the problems and 
interests of the store managers and their 
assistants, who do the day-in and day-out 
ordering of merchandise for this approxi- 
mately two billion dollar market. 


Total MERCH ANDISE-ORDERING 
circulation 16,514 key people in 8300 stores. 


Largest audited circulation in the field 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS TREMENDOUS 
MARKET IN YOUR POST WAR PLANS! 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER Cay 
79 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. : 


Radio 
Robert A. Schmid, director of pro- 
motion of the Mutual Broadcasting 


System, has been named a Vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of advertising. . _ . 


Robert A. Schmid, 
new vice-president, 
Mutual network. 


a cts 


Niles Trammel, president, National 
Broadcasting Co., has announced a 
revision of several of the network's 
policies on commercial programming. 
The revisions are: Abeyance List dis- 
continued; replacement programs sub- 
ject to acceptability; no artist control BF 
of time period; no cross references, § 
. . . At the same time the network 
announces that H. V. Kaltenborn is # 
the winner of the Alfred I. duPont 
Radio Foundation Commentator 
Award, recently presented in New§ 
York City. 
‘es @ 

Ade Hult has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of mid-west oper- 
ations of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. . . . Ralph W. Harker, West 
Coast publishing and advertising ex- 
ecutive, has joined the Keystone 
Broadcasting System as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 


Stein Bros. Mfg. Co., Ime. ........c0 88 
Seceeeetes VasG  ccccecsvcccsccvccse 53 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser ........... 122 
The Tacoma News-Tribune ............ 103 
Tallman, Robbins & Company ........-- 88 
Tension Envelope Corp. ........-++-0 70 
i:  .a eter tReR ee taea a .2 8 Ke ess 62 Ome 30 
The Toledo Blade .........cccsscccers 37 
TE, ME hk bct ned iis cencedtnevnsenss 7 
The United States News ...... waa aie 119 
The United States Printing & Lithograph 
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Wall Street Journal ..........e0eeeers 5 
WBT (Charlotte) ..ccccccccccccscccccces 5 
Westchester Newspapers .....----++++" 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. --. 
WHB (Kansas City) ........---. eewesoes 
Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel ..-- 

MA ne 
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WOC (Davenport) ........eeeeeeeeeee? 
The Woonsocket Call .......---++-s000* OS 
The Worcester Telegram-Gazette ..-----: : 
were Petroleum ....cccccccecsccceses® 


WROL (Knoxville) .......---++e+se00"" q 
WTAG (Worcester) ......-.0eeeeeerett @ 


The Yankee Network ....-.---+--s+°""" : 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. nese 
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EXPERIENCED MANAGER FOR 
STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE SALES: 
National manufacturer of steel office fur 
niture has opening for department sales 
manager. Reply giving qualifications a” 
age. Box 2101, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMEN 
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Toexecutives seeking the simple and 
jure administration on which profit- 
__ ggqble selling must depend in the fu- 
-- $}fiure, Remington Rand now offers 
.. 103 the Kardex Sched-U-Graph Chart 
- “Board. This is the new and 100% 
raphic control that shows where any 
business stands by inter-relating the 
cts of its sales progress. 
Indexed by salesmen, territories, 
branch office or retail outlet, this 
ew control brings all-over accom- 
jlshments by product or line classi- 
ication out into the open—charts 
them for quick, accurate analysis. 
Objectives and progress to date are 
made pictorially clear at all times. 
1MCraph-A-Matic signal control spots 
Weaknesses wherever they occur. 
lack of interest or understanding, or 


APHIC Sales Management! 
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~ Lomorrow s administrative 


technique is HERE TODAY! 


inadequate coverage is quickly evi- 
dent. When corrective measures are 
needed, warning is given before the 
attainment of sales goals is en- 
dangered! 

Sched-U-Graph Sales Control is 
designed to meet the individual re- 
quirements of any wholesale or man- 
ufacturing concern. 


PRD OF SALESMAN'S PERFORMANCE | 
RODUCT CLASSIFICATION | i. 


We first developed this chart board 
for the wall of the General Sales 
Manager of our own Systems Divi- - 
sion. Its value in simplifying many 
management problems has become 
so great that we know its “Fact- 
Power” can increase the “Sales- 
Power” of other companies too. 

May we tell you more about it? 


bro 
ex é 


Sched-U-Graph Chart Boards for Sales Control are described in 
detail in our important new 96-page study —”’Graph-A-Matic 
Control for Sales Management”. This valuable book belongs on 
your desk. Get your free copy—from our nearest Branch Office. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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AGUY'S GOTTA HAVE 
KETCHUP! 


BLUE LABEL KETCHUP, 
Canned and Frozen Foods 
Are at Peak Production. 
Peace- Time Appetites 
Will Demand Even More. 


Tu ERE will be no 
reconversion slump at war’s 
end for well-paid workers 
at Blue Label Foods’ four 
Rochester-area plants! And 
practically without excep- 
tion, this holds true in all of 
Rochester’s diversified, 
highly specialized industry. 


* 


ONLY 12 other 
cities equal Rochester’s 
value of industrial produc- 
tion. BUT Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all. 
Skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make 
more and live better. 


* 


THIS also is true 


in 267 communities and 
the rich farm section of 
our 655,000 Rochester 
area—dominantly covered 
by these two newspapers. 


= 


Known 
the nation, these 
products heip give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Lenses 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Burners 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 
Women's Arch-Aid Shoes 


=" 
throughout 


all 


Promotion 
Syndicate Selling 


A house publication doing a cop. 
sistently good job on a monthly basis, 
a wart baby that made good, is Dell 
Publishing Company's Syndicate Sell. 
ing, edited by Felicia Parker. Eight 
months old, 20 pages in length, pro. 
viding a natural and powerful tie-in 
with advertisers whose products are 
sold in the chain variety stores, §.§, 
grew out of Beauty Supplement, its 
predecessor — abandoned because it 
was costly and weak. Dell felt a need 
for a real promotional magazine, run 
like a business paper, with paid arti- 
cles, with a human element, slanted 
editorially at managers of the top 10 
variety store chains. 

The inside and back covers are de- 
signed as posters for bulletin board 
display to salesgirls—editorial content 
deals primarily with current problems 
in the variety store field. The maga- 
zine has no definite post-war plans, 
carries no advertising, though its 
editor feels that it could and eventually 
develop into a real business paper. It 
goes to 6,000 managers, but it is sent 
also to a hand-picked list of advertis- 
ing agencies, space buyers, salesmen. 

Editorially, space is allocated in 
terms of sales in ratio to volume of 
sales in the various merchandise classi- 
fications. Much of its material is writ- 
ten by top-flight merchandising experts 
in their fields. And Dell is careful 
to stress that the magazine, while a 
promotional piece, is no “‘puff sheet.” 
Material is judged solely on news 
value and general interest—not be- 
cause the manufacturer is an advertiser 
in Dell’s Modern Magazines. 

A survey recently was taken to de- 
termine whether store executives want- 
ed to continue receiving Syndicate 
Selling . . . all ballots were returned, 
and there was only one ‘‘nay.” 


S. M. Tips Its Hat. . . To The 
Farmer-Stockman for its interesting 
booklet ““Okay by the Okies,” a happy 
combination of factual (farm statistics, 
farm income, crops, bank figures, in 
Oklahoma) and human interest (typ- 
ical farmers, figures on their crops, 
vital statistics, and individual income.) 
Write the Oklahoma Pub. ©, 
Oklahoma City. . . . To Salt Lake 
Tribune and Telegram for its booklet, 
“Wealth and Resources of Utah,” 4 
story of the natural resources of the 
state and their utilization by pioneers 
and descendants of those pioneefs 
through a century of empire building. 
Handsomely illustrated, the booklet 
embodies material built around the 
state’s agriculture, and natura: ft 
sources. Write the paper's National 
Advertising Department. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MOD 
This » 
the ¢ 
16mn 
revers 


tical r 


sent f Now you can give each of your 
ttis- B salesmen an assistant who will in- 
crease his selling ability and help 
e of | him close more orders, faster. That 
assi- ff assistant salesman is a cinefilm pres- 
writ- F entation of your product or service 
im action. 

Technical features, competitive 
eet.” | advantages, installations and uses, 
news § money-savings and all other selling 
be- f points about your product can be 
demonstrated dramatically and con- 
) dee § Yincingly on cinefilm. 
vant- Cinefilm presentations get re- 
icate § sults because they sell through the 
eye. They show your selling story in 


- ISEND) Ture SALESMEN... 


proper sequence; no point is missed. 


or under-stressed. In their prepara- 
tion go the best “selling brains” of 
your organization. 

Houston processing equipment 
provides all facilities needed to de- 
velop, print and edit cinefilms. As 
auxiliary equipment to cameras and 
portable projectors designed for use 
in field selling, Houston completes 


such films quickly, in any desired 
quantity, for distribution to field of - 
fices and salesmen. 

Selling is just one of the many 
important uses for Houston process- 
ing equipment in your business. 
There is a machine in the Houston 
line to meet your exact require- 
ments. Write today for descriptive 
literature. 


HOUSTON PROCESSING METHODS BRING CINEFILM BENEFITS IN 


Training Salesmen and Servicemen « Field Sales Presentations * Product Showings and 
Exhibits * Training Factory and Office Personnel * Time and Motion Studies « Experiments and 
Tests * Public Relations * Television Commercials « Microfilm recording of customers’ accounts, 
checks, engineering designs, notes, drafts, many other activities and documentary data. 


THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 
11801 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


This new Houston Speeds out 
the complete processing of 
16mm. negative, positive and 
reversal film. Write for tech- 
tical data. 
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Sales Wenagtemént 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for April, 1945 


Retail activity in April is expected to be considerably above the March level 
both index-wise and in dollars. SALEs MANAGEMENT estimates the total volume 
of retail sales and services at $6,550,000,000, or a gain of 68% over the com- 


parable 1939 month. 


The 200 cities on the SM list are expected to do roughly one-half of the 
Nation’s retail volume (49.5% to be exact), and San Diego continues to top 
the Nation’s gains over the comparable 1939 month with a city index of 380.2, 
which means an expected gain of 280.2%. The others among the 15 leaders in 
city index are, in order: Wichita, Kan., 355.1; Portsmouth, Va., 293.0; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 285.0; Honolulu, 280.2; Chester, Pa., 280.0; Evansville, Ind., 273.3; 
Oakland, Cal., 270.1; Tacoma, Wash., 260.0; San Jose, Calif., 258.7; Mobile, 
Ala., 255.1; Topeka, Kan., 248.0; Lansing, Mich., 247.3; Seattle, Wash., 241.6; 


Jackson, Mich., 240.6. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
poe 200 of the leading mar- 

et centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 


service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 
1939 month. . . . The second col- 
umn, “City-National Index,” relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city to the total probable nationa| 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor. 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in. 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im. 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to its 1939 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than in 1939. This is 
true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the Nation? If the “City- 
National Index” is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? Th 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-size cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar penne. 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be te- 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
of 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for April, 1945) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 


ol, 168.0 100.0 $6550. 
Alabama 
% Mobile ....... 255.1 151.8 8.15 
% Birmingham .. 172.5 102.7 18.88 
Montgomery .. 144.5 86.0 4.55 


(Continued on page 128) 
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‘{In the “Anatomy of Pulling Power” 


[circulation growth, news contents and 


‘fleatures—and you'll feel the influence 


healthy market; (2) an 


And something more... 


you ll find the factual story of the 
Hempstead Town market, and of the 


Nassau Daily Review Star’s coverage, 


of this newspaper at work. 


According to Sales Management’s High 
Spot Cities estimates, Hempstead Town’s 
retail sales and services volume for April 
will total $20,750,000 — 82.5% over 
April 1939— second ranking city in 
N. Y. State in percentage of gain. 


High Spot City 


) 
$ 
fillions 
$6550. 


8.15 
18.88 
4.55 


{ ENT 


“lhe reuatomy of 
PULLING POWER 


Pulling Power doesn’t just happen. It’s the result of vision, 
planning and an endless series of purposeful moves . . . the 
constant synthesis of three indispensable elements: (1) a 


advertising medium‘that adequately 


covers the market, and (3) the contents of the medium. 


. -» years of service ... mutual loyalties . . . respect... a 
reputation for truth and fidelity to the best newspaper tradi- 
tions . . . acceptance in the family’s pattern of living ...a 
relationship between the people and the medium too complex 
for definition, yet as palpable as a friendly handclasp. 


If you did not receive your copy of 
“THE ANATOMY OF PULLING POWER”, 


write today, while copies are still available. 


Published daily except Sunday—4c a copy 
HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


ecutive 


Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y.—National Representatives: 


BOGNER G& MARTIN, New York, Chicago 
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There Is NO 
RECONVERSION 
PROBLEM In 
WOOLEN 
TEXTILES 


Woonsocket’s 
Leading Industry 


Mills busy today will con- 
tinue busy in Woonsocket, 
the plus city in busy in- 
dustrial New England, 
due to similarity of war- 
time and peacetime prod- 
ucts of manufacturing 
plants. 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


Woonsocket, R. I, 


Representatives: 
Giiman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


NO CURRENT RATIONING 
Or 
NATIONAL ADVERTIGING 


raste:™ . 
: oa 


48 
ne PROD vont 


The first choice for adver- 
tising of electrical equip- 
ment by leading manufac- 
turers — greater increase, 
since its start, in both space 
used and number of adver- 
tisers than any other elec- 
trical publication. 


“ee a 
SOs 


j im 
‘SLECTRICAL “SQUIPMENT 
Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


@ 5867 


Sales Wanaginént? 
High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 126) 
RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for April, 1945) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 


Index Index Millions 


Arizona 


‘ 121.4 
%& Phoenix 0 119.0 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith .... 
Little Rock ... 


California 


%& San Diego .... 
%& Oakland 


% Berkeley 

%& Long Beach 

%* Fresno 

% Los Angeles .. 

% San Francisco. . 

% San Bernardino 
Stockton 


Sacramento .. 
Santa Barbara . 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 
Pueblo 


Connecticut 


% Hartford 
% Bridgeport .... 
% Waterbury .... 
Stamford 
New Haven .. 


Delaware 
Wilmington ... 160.2 


Dist. of Columbia 
Washington ... 155.0 


Florida 


% Jacksonville 


Georgia 

% Savannah 

% Macon 

%& Columbus 

%* Atlanta 

% Albany 
Augusta 


Hawaii 
% Honolulu ..... 


Idaho 


Illinois 


% Rockford 

%& Chicago 

% East St. Louis.. 

% Peoria 
Moline-Rock Is- 
land-E. Moline. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for - 1945) 


ity 
City Nat'l 
Index Index 
Indiana 


% Evansville .... 273.3 162.7 
% Fort Wayne ... 187.4 111.5 


% Indianapolis .. 171.5 102.1 28.3 


150.0 89.3 6.10 
. 148.0 88.1 
Terre Haute .. 145.7 86.7 


Iowa 


% Sioux City ... 5 108.6 
Des Moines ... k 95.4 
Cedar Rapids .. ‘ 93.3 
Davenport .... ; 92.1 


Kansas 

* Wichita 1 211.4 
%& Topeka 0 147.6 
% Kansas City ... 3 113.9 
Kentucky 


% Lexington .... 5 110.4 
Louisville .... , 84.6 


Louisiana 
New Orleans .. 
Shreveport .... 


Maine 
Portland 


Maryland 

¥* Baltimore ; 
Cumberland ... 

Massachusetts 


Springfield 
Worcester 


New Bedford. . 
Boston 
Fall River 


Michigan 
% Lansing 


% Battle Creek ... 
% Bay City 


Kalamazoo 


Grand Rapids. 
Saginaw 
Minnesota 


Minneapolis ... 
St. Paul 
Duluth 


Mississippi 
%* Jackson 


Missouri 


% Springfield .... 
% Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph .... 


Montana 
Billings 


Nebraska 


108.5 15.2 


Lincoln 137.6 81.9 5.00 


Nevada 


Paters 
Newa! 
Passai 
Camd 
Trent 


175.5 104.5 3.65 
MANAGEMEN! 


Retatt SALES AND SERVICES RetTAIL SALES AND SERVICES ~ Reram SALES AND SERVICES 


) (SM Forecast for April, 1945) (SM Forecast for April, 1945) (SM Forecast for April, 1945) 
City City City 
City Nat'l $ City Nat'l $ City Nat'l $ 
‘ Index Index Millions Index Index Millions Index Index Millions 
ww Hampshire Rhode Island Vermont 
Manchester ... 128.0 76.2 4.67 Providence .... 165.4 98.5 23.40 Burlington ... 128.6 76.5 2.35 
: Woonsocket .. 157.2 93.6 3.00 
iw Jersey . ; — 
Paterson ..... 190.4 113.3 14.80 South Carolina vane 
oo 170.5 101.5 39.20 > Charleston 184.1 1096 4.96 Portsmouth ... 293.0 174.0 2.93 
ora 167.9 99.9 6.53 * Spartanburg es 181.7 108.2 3.76 L bene oy News. pone os = 
(amden ...... 152.0 90.5 8.30 Greenville .... 168.5 100.3 4.95 7 * ated ig 1077 18.45 
Trenton ...... 127.7 76.0 9.03 Columbia ..... 154.4 91.9 4.85 Richmond .... 181. : 
jersey City-Hobo- Roanoke ..... 131.6 78.3 5.54 
pinnae 112.2 668 18.34 South Dakota Lynchburg .... 1264 75.2 3.82 
‘ % Sioux Falls ... 179.6 106.9 4.13 : 
ew Mexico Washington 
Albuquerque .. 163.7 97.4 3.21 Tennessee ; % Tacoma ...... 260.0 155.0 12.14 
York %& Knoxville .... 285.0 169.6 10.20 We Seattle . 2.255% 241.6 143.8 44.00 
ge” tOF % Nashville ..... 170.5 101.5 11.25 Spokane ...... 167.5 99.7 12.00 
5.49 Eimira ....... 191.2 113.8 3.65 Chattanooga .. 160.7 95.7 8.26 . 
Hempstead Memphis ..... 152.8 91.0 20.90 ae 
nes 182.5 108.6 20.75 West Virginia 
even OR ae — re « Texas Huntington ... 164.0 97.6 5.33 
iagara Falls. . . . . Charleston ... 140.2 83.5 7.00 
New York.... 168.5 100.3 391.87 L 5 -no mag ee ee Te Wheeling ..... 1214 723 4.50 
sareenad Buel 4 ~*~ - }  scaadlien sonece 196-7 yn 434 
Binghamton ... 160.2 95. 43 ee ; : : 
Jamestown ... 155.6 92.6 2.34 % Houston ...... 195.4 116.3 30.41 Wisconsin 
B falo 152.0 90.5 30.50 oe OS are 185.8 110.6 26.65 ‘ 
a aeeeen 136.2 811 3.63 %& San Antonio ... 176.1 104.8 14.73 * Milwaukee -++. 208.5 124.1 40.35 
eal 134.3 79.9 385 %& Corpus Christi. 174.6 103.9 6.08 & Superior ...... 214.7 127.8 2.40 
se eeeeee 132.8 79.0 12:85 Waco ........ 167.3 99.6 3.66 % Manitowoc ... 186.4 111.0 2.00 
renee 1205 17 8.10 El Paso ...... 166.4 99.0 4.83 % Madison ..... 173.0 103.0 6.27 
eanens ; Wichita Falls.. 160.2 95.4 2.85 ah page vee pr — co. 
. Galvest wine Dee 86.4 4.70 a “LProsse .... ’ . . 
rth Carolina nee Green Bay .... 145.3 86.5 3.71 
evecee 194.5 115.8 4.75 Utah 
aos mcs nih —y eo we Ogden ....... 190.2 113.2 4.58 Wyoming 
Cento, ... 147.1 87.6 455 Salt Lake City 144.8 86.2 14.21 %& Cheyenne ..... 185.4 110.4 2.30 
Winston-Salem. 139.4 83.0 4.08 
moma a 121.0 72.0 2.14 
rth Dakota Th Ch . ’ S h d 
rand Forks .. 190.3 113.3 2.16 e€ OICe In C enecta y 
ene aad 147.1 87.6 3.22 A ’ 
Is the GAZETTE .... and Here’s 
Lee aeun 225.0 133.9 18.55 
. 195.5 117.0 70.28 Wee SS ug Woe weave To Ta swe THE 
- See 192.0 114.3 8.10 nan GAZETTE 20821 
ey ot 185.7 110.5 19.35 ee , 
os edO ....... 180.1 107.2 20.00 | a7 PROOF eee 
“oprtngfield .... 160.4 95.5 4.57 | 
Cincinnati .... 160.2 95.4 38.94 29,000 
Youngstown .. 152.3 90.7 12.70 a 
Columbus .... 146.6 87.3 22.78 ae 
Zanesville .... 130.4 77.6 2.50 
sppteubenville ... 123.0 73.2 3.21 ae \ 
bd: ‘\ r 4 amid oo” Sou, 
(lahoma \, / M. Ae? ~~ MOST 
sasspiluskogee .... 170.5 101.5 2.25 ; 7 T ‘27.422 CIRCULATION 
‘qfOklahoma City. 165.0 98.2 18.96 ‘ / YY UNION STAR 
TD. vrinnuns 162.8 96.9 12.90 27.000 >" : 
egon Vv RESPONSIVE 
Portland ..... 229.0 136.3 41.20 CIRCULATION 
«Goudie 166.5 99.1 3.00 26,000 
For 50 years the Gazette has led. Today it has the biggest circulation 
heat 280.0 166.7 5.12 ever attained by a Schenectady newspaper. 
he SARE 3 192.2 114.4 7.52 —And all Gazette circulation is responsive, sales-producing circula- 
oy 179.8 107.0 5.07 tion. 
rittsburgh ... 171.4 102.0 48.38 | 
lancaster... 166.5 99.1 5.75 
a Philadelphia -- 151.0 89.9 122.00 : SCH ENECTADY 
*BVilkes-Barre .. 147.1 87.6 6.11 Quarterly Figures 
llentown .... ee 86.7 6.70 taken from ABC 
145.3 86.5 2.87 Publish 
. 1416 843 684 Paacnsonmvnd 
. 1374 818 5.23 i sien 
ee 130.6 77.7 5.02 REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 
ica Wes 126.2 yp 7.00 
ee ee 122.3 72.8 783 
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Comment 


HOSE FIFITY-SEVEN MILLION JOBS. Since 

1929 the productivity of the employed civilian has 

risen from an average of $2,000 (and it was the 

same average in 1940) to a current level in excess 
of $4,000. This has brought a national production of goods 
and services of $200 billion annually, or about double 
the 1929 and 1940 levels. When the war started most 
economists and businessmen felt that our standard of 
living would have to be lowered—but the prediction has 
been proven wrong. Consumer expenditures have increased 
from around $70 billion to $98 billion and to a median 
family income of about $50 a week, compared with pre- 
war levels of $25 a week, an income justified by the 
greater productivity per man demonstrated during the war. 


One man in private business who has made a painstaking 
survey of the past, the present, and the possible future 
thinks that post-war we can raise the level (at 1945 prices) 
of consumer goods and services to $145 billion. This man 
is Arno H. Johnson, Director of Media and Research, 
the J. Walter —— Co., who has demonstrated his 
findings through tables and charts before recent meetings 
of the Sales Executives Club of New York and the Market 
Research Council. 


There are two factors which relatively few people 
appreciate: The first is the effect on consumer expenditures 
of even as small an increase in family income as $1,200 
a year; the other is the fact that ever since 1850 the national 
income has tended to double every 20 years. 


Here are the differences in expenditures between families 
with $25 a week income and those with $50. Incidentally, 
even as short a time back as 1941, 51% of the families 
had median incomes below $1,500, and only 35% were 
above $2,000. 


Expenditures 


Family Incomes 
$50 per Week 

Percent Increase 
in Consumption 


Total family expenditures 
for goods and services $1,155 

Food 

Housing, fuel, light, and 
refrigeration 

Household operation ... 

Furnishings and equip- 
ment 

Clothing 

Auto transportation .... 

Other transportation .... 

Personal care 

Medical care 


Recreation 
Reading 

Formal education 
Miscellaneous 
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BY RAY BIL 


These median average levels of expenditures of familie 
with a $2,500 income are about what the country wo 
need to absorb $145 billion annually for consumer good 
and services, and one could hardly argue that people wit 
a $50 a week income are enjoying an excessively hig 
standard of living. So it seems perfectly possible to M 
Johnson that we can have production at efficient emplo 
ment of 57 million persons to provide consumers wit 
sufficient income to expand purchases to the above leve 


His projections call for a national income of $168 billio 
with a difference between that and $145 billion represente 
by taxes and savings. He asks us to look at our record ¢ 
increased productivity by 20-year periods, back to 185 
and in none of these periods have we failed approximate 
to double our national income. Here are the figures: 


National Incon 
Per Capita 


National Income 
in Billions 


1930 (1929 figures) 
1945 (estimated) 
1950 (our opportunity) .... 


To reach these post-war goals, seems possible—but on 
provided we have these necessary ingredients: (1) fai 
that it can be done; (2) the nerve to gamble on prod 
tion before the orders are on the books; (3) an alert an 
expanded sales and promotion force. 


ATTENTION. This morning we received a lett 

froma veteran we've never met—and it pret 

well spoiled a lunch hour. Here’s a man 37 yea 
old, honorably discharged on January 26, and still pount 
ing the pavements looking for a selling or sales promotio 
job. He starts his letter as follows: “ ‘Honorably Di 
charged Veteran Seeks Position With Anybody Who W 
Hire: Complete Knowledge of Modern Weapons : 
Booby Traps.’ That’s an ad which I hope I shall nev 
have to resort to, but after pounding the pavements t 
last two months I am fast losing confidence in the prom! 
of Big Business to help the boys get their feet on 
ground. 


Ree VETERANS DESERVE SPECI! 


“I ask for no favors—just an opportunity to establi 
myself by hard and diligent work. I am vitally interest 
in sales promotion, but find my lack of a promotion bad 
ground, and my 37 years, liabilities on my employm 
record.” 


We'll give you his name if you're interested. Bef 
the war he sold Cadillacs in New Jersey. But whether 
not you can do anything for this particular veteran, W® 
about the personnel — of your organization? Is 
functioning to give the friendly hand to veterans W 
want to go into selling? They deserve, and should g 
special sympathetic attention—or they will go to unl 
or Government for the help they need. 


SALES MANAGEME 


